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For the Companion. 


AN ARROW IN A SUNBEAM. 
By Mrs. J. D. Chaplin. 

The minister of a fashionable church 
had noticed Sunday after Sunday a little 
old lady with a sad, patient face, dressed 
in very shabby mourning, sitting in the 
strangers’ pew. 

Like Job this good man could say, *‘The 
cause that I knew not, I sought out.”” He 
soon learned from the sexton her name 
and residence, and was surprised to find 
her in the very topmost room of a house, 
amid evidences of real poverty. 

In the one little window bloomed a 
monthly rose and a vigorous heliotrope, 
and beside the pots lay half-a-dozen books, 
such as are rarely seen in the homes of 


the very poor. On the wall hung two 
fine engravings, and an_ old-fashioned 


gold watch was suspended from a faded 
velvet case over the mantelpiece. 

Her story, when she was induced to 
tell it, neither new nor startling. 
She had long been a widow. Her chil- 
dren had been called from her, till now 
she had but one, and he, being a cripple, 


was 


could do little more than supply his own 
absolute wants by his work as a repairer 
of watches. 

The pastor was charmed with her pa- 
tient endurance of what others would call 
the hard discipline of life, and when he 
left her he felt that he had been a learner 
instead of a teacher in that poor room. 

Being too delicate to allude to her ap- 
parent poverty, he said at parting, ‘As 
you are a stranger among us, I will send 
some of the daughters of the church to 
cheer and comfort you.” 

He selected two bright, rosy girls, full 
of life and happiness, of whose visits 
among the poor he had often heard. 

They came to the widow like sunbeams 
through a storm. They talked cheerily, 
and did not appear to notice the bareness 
of the room. They asked something of 
her history, and told of their grandmoth- 
ers, who also had seen much sorrow; and 
in this way drew her out till she told of 
her former competency, of her early ad- 
vantages in England, and of the misfor- 
tunes which had brought herto her present posi- 
tion, ‘‘And yet,’’ she said, “I have little to 
complain of while I have the love and tender 
care of such a son as Walter.’’ 





Little by little, without a complaint from her, | 


they found that the old lady lacked many things 
for her comfort. Their sympathies were aroused, 
It would be a delight to make her happy by 
gifts that would be of service to her, 

Lucy Grey, a girl full of fun as well as of kind- 
ness, said, ‘I wish you would let me make you 


a bonnet; Imake lovely ones. Grandma won't 


wear a milliner’s bonnet, she likes mine so much | 


better.”’ 

Grace Wheeler volunteered to make a dress 
and caps, adding, playfully, ‘‘As my dear grand- 
ma is gone, you must let me adopt you and do 


all Lean for you. There are four of us girls al- 


ways looking round for somebody to he lp. You 
can call on us for anything you want.” 
Four young girls, who laughingly styled 


themselves ‘“‘The Quartette of Mercy,” 
Grace Wheeler’s house with materials fora dress, 
and a bonnet and caps. 


measured before they left her house. 


The girls were in a perfect gale of joy that 
They chatted merrily while 
working, and one would have thought they were 
making costumes for comic tableaux rather than 


bright afternoon. 


the garb of a sorrowful widow. 
“Tl tell you, girls,” 


met at 


The old lady was com- 
ing two hours afterward to be fitted, having been 


an who has been walking for years in a 
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AN ARROW IN A SUNBEAM, 


she added, ‘I half-wish I was a downfallen lady ! for an hour, I told her to sit down in the hall. I 


myself,—a lhaberdasher’s daughter from Eng- 
land! Oh, I hope I shall be a widow some time! 
Widows’ caps are so becoming!”’ 

“Well,” replied Grace, laughing, ‘‘do your 


best for Goody Horn, and maybe she’ll let you | 


| have ‘dear Walter.’ Then you'll be a widow 
soon,—he’s so feeble.’’ 


| 
| “Oh, I wish I had the dressing of her! ‘she’d | 


surprise herself,’ as the Dutchman said. I'd put 
a canary-colored pompon and a white aigrette in 
that bonnet, and’’—here she slipped a scarlet 
bird out of her own hat and stuck it into a fold 
|of the crape Lucy was laying on to the old-fash- 
ioned close frame—“‘T’d make her an upper skirt 
with a tie-back, get scarlet stockings and low 
shoes, and’’—— 
“Pho! you'd make the dear old soul look like 
Mother Hubbard!”’ cried another. 
| ‘“No,’’ said Grace; ‘but she looks now like 


“Little Dame Crump with her brand-new broom;’ 


and no doubt Walter looks either like Mother 
Hubbard's dog, or—or—I don’t know what.’’ 
“Oh, by-the-way, did you notice a violin on 
the bureau? Whoever gets ‘dear Walter’ will 
have a chance to do all the family dancing. The 


dowager’s too old, and Walter’s too lame; but | 


there, what stuff I'm talking! 
isn’t within hearing. 
sport. 


It’s well mother 


But I do think old folks are so comical! 


said Lucy Grey, “the old| I'll do anything in the world to help them, | 
dowager will shine when she gets my bonnet | though.” 
on!’ and trying it on over her chestnut curls, 


| They worked on some time, and in the real 







She won’t let me have any | 


fiery furnace upheld and comforted by 
70d? Is it sport to ridicule an unfortu- 
nate boy who has a continual warfare 
with pain to keep up this poor home?” 

\ “Oh, don’t speak of it again!’ said 
i! Grace, blushing deeply and half-ready to 
ibid ery, as she untied the package in her 
hand, while Luey unpinned the paper that 
held the bonnet. 

“Put them up, please, young ladies. I 
cannot look on them, and I never could 
wear them. When you first came, I told 
Walter that I felt as if a sunbeam had 
come into the house and remained behind 
you. Last night I told him that my new 
sunbeam had an arrow concealed in it.” 
| ‘But vou will take the things, after all 
| our trouble?’ implored Grace, with tears 
dropping from her eyes. 

‘| “No, never; I can hear the Gospel in 
my old clothes, Ishould take no pleasure 
in these; they are associated with too 
} painful thoughts. I hope God will bless 
you, children, and save you from an old 



























































\ age of poverty, and give you what He has 
Mi viven me,—a full trust in His love and 
in| tenderness, Good-by.”’ 

i 


You can imagine the feelings of those 
| | young girls when they left that poor room 
| \| in tears, 

Respectful treatment is more to the sen- 
iH sitive poor than gifts of food, garments or 
| money; and nothing is so likely to harden 
| the hearts of the young as the habit of 
i | getting sport out of the sorrows and in- 
\ tirmities of others. 
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For the Companion, 


WHIPPED. 
In Mrs. Hickey’s kitchen hangs a saucepan. 
It is the marvel of all visitors for its size and 
It was a gift. Let me tell you why 


kindness which was hidden under 
this nonsense they laid plans for 
the dear old stranger’s future com- 
fort. 

“Why, girls, it’s time she was 
here now!” 

“Nora,” called Grace, as a girl 
passed the door, ‘‘when an old lady 
comes, send her right up stairs.’’ 

‘*There was an old person here an 
hour ago, and as you told me not 
to let any one in who asked for you 





| brightness. 
it was given her. 

Several boys were playing marbles on the 
sidewalk in front of a large fine residence one 
morning, when an Irish kitchen girl came out 
and said to them, ‘‘Misther Thompson just wish- 
es ye'd not play here, b’ys. He towld me so 
himsilf this very mornin’.”” 

She spoke quite pleasantly, but Ed Avery, 
one of the largest of the boys, who never trou- 
bled himself to be polite to those he considered 
his inferiors, replied insolently, ‘‘What’s the 
matter with you, old woman?” 

‘‘Misther Thompson says he don’t want ye to 
play here,’’ she repeated, 

“Oh, go into the house, and don’t make so 
much noise,’ said Ed. 

“Why can’t we play here? What harm do 
we do?” asked Charley Plummer. 

“Ye dirr-ty the walk wid yer chalkin’. And 
Misther Thompson says he don’t like to have a 
crowd of b’ys always in front of the house.”’ 

“There isn’t anybody here to look, except you, 
Sally Ann Maria,”’ said Ed, ‘“‘and if you'll go in, 
nobody will see us at all. So you'd better step 
into the house and shut your eyes.” 

“Did Mr. Thompson really tell you to ask us 
not to play here?” inquired Charley. 

“Sure and he did, and [ll call the perlice if 
ye don’t clear out! Faith, and Pll see how ye’ll 
be afther liking that!’ 

“Keep cool, Mary Ann, keep cool!’’ said Ed, 

| winking at the rest of the boys. 

“Be quiet, Ed!’ said Charley, turning towards 
him. “If Mr. Thompson doesa’t want us to 
play here, we can go somewhere else, There is 


suppose she’s there now. I forgot all about her,”’ 
was the reply. 

Grace flew down, but there was no one there. 

“That was some old beggar who got tired of 
waiting. I’m sure she'll be here soon,” said 
Lucy. 

But she did not come, and they grew tired of 
waiting to try on the dress and hat. So they re- 
solved to go, all four together, the next day, to 
the “opening at Madam Horn’s,”’ and carry the 
things themselves. 

They did so; but when ‘‘the dowager’’ opened 
the door at their knock, they hardly knew her. 
She looked straight, and solemn, and cold. She 

| did not even ask them in; but they went in and 
seated themselves. 

Grace said, ‘You didn’t come yesterday to try 
| on the dress, and thinking you might be ill, we 
brought it here.” 
| “But I did go, ladies. I went an hour earlier 
‘than you asked me, to beg that the dress might 
| be cut perfectly plain, without upper skirt or 
}flounce. The girl seated me in the hall, and 
| while I sat there, I was forced to hear myself 

and my son ridiculed and turned to scorn ina 
way I could not believe possible. 

“IT have done nothing to merit this. I never 

| begged of you, nor sought your sympathy in my | said Will Taylor. 
sorrows, and I cannot understand why I am ‘He owns the house,” replied Charley, ‘‘and 
| made the butt of your scorn.” | has a right to say whether we may play here or 

“Oh, Mrs. Horn,” cried Lucy, ‘“‘we were only not. Besides, we do dirty his sidewalk, and 

in sport! I hope you will forgive us.” some of the fellows have been whittling his 

“Ts it sport to cast contempt on an aged wom- fence. Let’s clear out "’ 


no use in being impudent about it.”’ 
“What do we care what old Thompson says?” 
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“Well. who cares! We'll go.”’ 
to the girl, Fred Warrington said, ‘1 guess we 
won't play here any more, Bridget. Allow me 
to bid you good-day.”” The boys laughed, and 
the girl turned and went into the house. 

“It's cool in you, Warrington,” exclaimed Ed, 
“to tell her we won't play here any more, Per- 
haps we won't; but I tell you I'll play here just 
as long as I please, and old Thompson may pre- 
vent it if he likes.” 

‘Well, I won't. There are plenty of other | 
places just as good as this where we can play.” 

“I don’t care if there are. If Thompson 
thinks he can order me around as he pleases, he | 
makes a mistake, that’s all!” 

“Do as you please about it,”’ said Charley; 
‘but remember that Mr. Thompson is a spiteful 
old fellow, and once horsewhipped a boy for be- 
ing impudent to his daughter. If he had heard 
you talking that way to his hired girl just now | 


—why, what makes you look around so sud- | 
denly, Ed? Did you think that he was coming?” | 
“Of course not!’’ said Ed, quickly, drawing | 
himself up. “I'd like to see the fat old hog try- 
ing to horsewhip me! He'd have his hands full!” | 
While they were talking, the marbles lay in | 
the ring untouched. 
ble carnelian belonging to Charley Plummer, | 
which he had neglected to pick up. As Ed 
little Irish 
walked across the ring, and as he passed, the 
boys noticed that he walked as though he were 
lame, 
ley noticed that his carnelian was gone. 
‘*Where’s my carnelian?” he exclaimed. “It’s | 
gone!”’ | 
The boys looked at one another in silence for 
a moment, and then little Buddie Fulton said, 
**T dess he ‘tole it."’ 
“Who?” asked several of the boys. } 
“Him,’’ and he pointed to the limping figure | 
of the Irish boy. 

Ed walked up to him, and seizing him roughly | 
by the shoulder, said, *‘Hand over that marble!’ | 
The boy looked up with a dogged air, and 
said, sullenly, ‘‘Haint got yer marble.” | 

“Hand repeated Ed, shaking him | 
fiercely. | 
‘Don't jerk him around so,” 
“Can't you see he’s lame? 


Among them was a valua- 


spoke, a ragged, barefooted boy 


He had gone but a few steps when Char- 


| 
| 
| 


it over!”’ 


said Charley. | 
Say, have you got | 
my marble?” | 

“No, never saw yer marble,”’ 

‘No one else could have taken it,”’ said Fred. | 
“We'd better go through his pockets.’ 

Nothing was found in them, however, except 
a few buttons, some string, and a broken-bladed 
knife, all of which the boys contemptucusly 
threw onthe ground. But Charlie picked th m 
up and gave them back, saying, ‘‘I think that’s 
mean, If he hasn’t taken the carnelian, you 
have no business meddling with his things. He 
hasn't got it, and we may as well let him go.” 

“He has too got it!’ cried out Buddie Fulton, 
“He put it in his foot. I seed him.”’ 

“Put it in foot! What do you mean?” 
asked the boys, 

“Picked it up wid ’is toes. I seed him.’ 

“Oho! that is what makes you lame, is it?” 
said Charley, and lifting the boy’s foot, he found 
the missing marble snugly stowed away under 
his toes, just as he had picked it up when he 
stepped on it 

The boys had several times suffered loss from 
the depredations of a gang of Irish lads that they 
ealled ‘‘Mickeys,” who lived in an alley about a 
block off. 

Half-a-dozen of the Irish boys would come 


his 


down the street together, and coolly pick up and 
walk off with whatever tops, marbles and kites 
might happen to be lying about. 
jected, he was ‘sic 


If any one ob- 
xed and cuffed until 
glad enough to keep silence. 

Great was their delight, therefore, at having 
caught one of the boys alone, and many were 


he was 


the suggestions as to the punishment he deserved, 
After one had proposed a ducking in the horse- 
trough, another a good licking, and another three 
kicks all round, Charley remarked that he didn’t 
see as they had a right todo anything with him, 
except to hand him over to a policeman. 

They should have heeded this wise suggestion, 
as no boy has a right to ‘ntlict personal chastise- 
ment upon another, even if he has stolen from 
him. 

“Who would arrest him for stealing a mar- 
ble?” they asked. 
licking.”’ 

“That's just like 
Avery, with a sneer. 


“No, no, let's give him a 


you, Plummer,” said Ed 
“Always afraid to hurt 
anybody or do anything. *Most likely you'd let 
the little beggar go, now, wouldn't you?” 
‘Perhaps IT would. Yes, what good would it 
do to punish him? He'll steal the next time he 
gets a chance.’ 


’ 


With that, Charley turned him round a little | 


riiv.« ani 
roughly, and said,— 


Then, turning | 





‘Now take yourself off, and remember if you 
try that game again, you'll be likely to fare 
worse!”” 

“Oh, that’s generous!’ said Ed, 
generous, forgiving boy!’ 

“It was my marble that he stole, and I can do 
just as I please about it, can’t 1?” | 


‘What a 


As soon as he saw there was really going to be 
a fight, and there was some danger of his getting 
hurt, Ed began to edge off sideways very grad- 
ually, as though he had nothing to do with the 
matter, 

But little Phil, who very well remembered the 
kick which he had received, had no idea of let- 


‘Well, he is not going to get off so easily, any- | ting the very boy who most deserved a thresh- 
how!’ and going up to the boy, who was walk- | ing get off free. He ran up to Ed, grasped him 


| ing off, he gave him one or two vigorous kicks. | by the legs, and the two little fellows had him 


The ‘Mickey,’’ who was really a brave little | 
fellow, turned fiercely, and swore at Ed in a 
frightful manner, and then ran at the top of his | 
speed, | 
‘The foul-mouthed little beggar!’’ exclaimed 
Ed, aghast at this display of profanity. “If I 
had caught him again, I'd have finished him,” 

‘You'll have a chance pretty soon,’’ said Will | 
Taylor. | 

“What do you mean?” 

“Oh, he'll come back, and bring the whole 
gang of Mickeys with him.’’ | 

‘‘Let’s run home,”’ suggested Buddie. 

‘Perhaps we had better retreat,’’ said Fred | 
Warrington, anxiously. ‘‘He will probably bring 
back six or seven ragamuffins, some of them 
big rascals, too,—and we can count only five, 
including Buddie.”’ 

“I’m going in to see Bridget, I dess,’”’ said 
Buddie. “She knows me, I dess;’’ and he went | 
into the basement of Mr. Thompson’s house to} 
find the girl who had ordered them off the side- | 
walk, 

“What are you going to do about it, Charley?” 
inquired Will Taylor. 

“I'm going to clear up this sidewalk first,” 
answered Charley, shuffling his feet over the 
chalk-marks, to erase them. “If the Mickeys | 





But Iam not going to be driven away.” 

Much to everybody’s surprise, Ed commenced 
to help Charley clear off the sidewalk, kicking | 
the sticks and stones in all directions. 

‘Really, 'm surprised,”’ said Charley, laugh- 
ing, “after the way you talked to Bridget!” | 

“Oh, if you’re determined to do it, I suppose | 
we may as well help,’’ replied Ed. | 

As he spoke, six excited-looking ragged Tish | 
boys appeared around the corner. 

“There they come!”’ exclaimed Fred Warring- 
ton. “Six of them: Hadn't we better go?” 

“T won't!’ said Charley. 

“Nor I,” said Will Taylor. 

“Then I shall stay,’’ said Fred. 

Ed said nothing, but drew a long breath and 
looked at the Mickeys with a very pale face. | 
All the boys began to feel what they had better | 
have felt before fear forced them to it, that it) 








would have been wiser to have followed Char- | 
ley’s suggestion, and have called a policeman, | 
A blow | 


or else have let the little Mickey alone. 
|never makes wrong right, and fighting is a 
brute’s argument. 

But Charley, notwithstanding he was more 
thoughtful and wiser than his companions, al- 
| lowed his pride to conquer his good sense, and 
}so, although he felt he was in an awkward 
scrape, he said, ‘I won’t run!’’ 

I certainly sympathize with him in that feel- 
ing, but he had allowed himself to get into a 
foolish position, and what followed was a natu- 
ral consequence. 

“There are but six of them,’’ he said, boldly. 
“and the big chap is the only one that looks at all 
dangerous. I'll take care of him and one little 
fellow. and the rest of you must manage the 
others.” 

“You can have my share, Fred, if you want 
them,’’ said Will. 

“Much obliged,” answered Fred. “I am will- 
ing to surrender all claims in Ed’s favor.’”’ 

Ed had become wonderfully silent. 

It was very easy to joke about it, but each one 
felt a queer sort of a feeling in his throat, and 
their hands trembled somewhat, I must confess. 

By this time, the Mickeys had come up to 
where the boys were, and the largest of them 
inquired, “Be you the fellers that licked Phil?” 

“If Phil is the boy that stole my marble, he 
got a kick for being a thief,”’ answered Charley. 

“Well, Lam going to lick you for it,’’ said the 
head Mickey; and walking up to Charley, he 
struck at him. 

But Charley was a boy of courage, and al- 
though his assailant wasa halfa head taller than 
himself, he grapypled with him in a way that 
rather took the Mickeys by surprise. 

“Fair play! Stand off!’ cried Fred Warring- 
ton. 


The Mickevs were perfectly willing to have 


fair play as long as their man was getting the 
best of it, but when they saw that Charley was 
about to throw his opponent, one of them under- 
| took to interfere. 

In an instant. Fred grabbed him, and the 
fight became general. 


| iary arrived. 


| wild Injuns to pay for it. 


on his back in a moment, and were striking him 
in the face, 

It was immediately evident that the six Mick- 
eys were more than a match for their opponents. 
Fred Warrington was struggling with a boy 
larger than himself, Will Taylor had his hands 
too full to help anybody else, while Charley had 
been pulled off of the largest Mickey, who was 
rising to his feet with an expression in his eyes 
that showed Charley his promised licking was 
not far off. 

Just at this point, a most unexpected auxil- 


The basement door of the Thompson house 
burst open, and out rushed Bridget, with a 
saucepan in her hand,—the first thing she had 
laid hold of after Buddie, watching at the win- 


| dow, told her that the Mickeys were beating his 


friends. 


happy. 
following fast upon blow, till, in his old age, he 
was left with one littie grandson only to cheer 
his declining years. 


they could wash off the black dust. 


After a few wanderings he settled at the col- 
liery, where we now find him, and for many 
years was a faithful miner in the deep pits un- 
derground. 

The colliers’ houses were mostly small, shabby 
tenements, strung together in a row, with piles 
of garbage and ashes in front of their doors; 
but McDonald soon earned enough to purchase 
a little home on the slope of the hill, where the 
sweet ferns and dark evergreens reminded him 


of the Scottish pines and heather. 


Here he lived for several years contented aud 
Then sickness and death came, blow 


Pecuniary troubles had come with the rest, 


and he had to part with all save one small room 
of his pleasant home. 
the hard labor of the mines, the company still 
employed him in the breaker. 


As he grew too infirm for 


So the little boy of ten and the old man of al- 


most three-score and ten worked daily side by 
side. 


When their task was done, they walked 
away hand in hand to the cool spring, where 
Then in 
summer they sat down on the doorstep, and in 
winter by the large open fireplace, while the 
grandfather told stories of border warfare, and 
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She rushed up to the big boy, who was just 
on the point of striking Charley, and brought 
down the saucepan with terrific emphasis upon 
his back. Bewildered and astonished at this new 
style of warfare, the boy stood and looked on 
as Bridget jerked off Charley’s other assailant, 
and with a couple of slaps, sent him spinning 
towards the middle of the street. Then, at an- 
other menace from the saucepan, he turned and 


| don’t appear by the time I’m done, I'll go home. | ran. 


The two little fellows who were holding Ed 
thought they were having a pretty good time, 
pounding him in the face, when, all of a sudden, 
Bridget swooped down on them, and after a pre- 
liminary bang or two upon the seats of their 
ragged pantaloons, they were both picked up as 
though they had been kittens, and told to ‘‘be 
off.’? 

The other Mickeys, who had viewed with ter- 
ror this unexpected arrival, when they saw 
their leader routed and put to flight, quickly 
took to their heels. ‘‘O b’ys,” she exclaimed, 
“it’s foolish ye are to fight at all, at all. Ye’d 
better have let the stalin’ spalpeen alone than 
to have pounded him, and thin had to fight like 
Faith, an’ I hope 
it'll tache ye a lesson!”’ 

“Oh, but Bridget, let us thank you for your 
help!’ cried the boys. ‘‘We should all have 
been whipped if it hadn't been for you!’ In 
which opinion even Ed Avery, upon whose coun- 
tenance little Phil’s blows had made a decided 
impression, was observed to concur. 

After this, Bridget was a great favorite among | 
the boys, and when, two years later, she was 
married to Mr. Hickey, they decided to give her 
some sort of a present. After much discussion, 
Ed Avery proposed that they should buy the 
biggest saucepan in the city, and present it with 
a speech by Charley Plummer. It was a suc- 
cessful presentation, and let us hope that the 
boys profited by the lesson they had received. 


PRAYER. 
Fre the morning’s busy ray 
Call you to your work ) 
Ere the silent evening close 
Your wearied eye in sweet repose, 
To lift your heart and voice in prayer 
Be your first and latest care. 





| 
| 





| 
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For the Companion. 

THE OLD MINER AND HIS BOY. 
By C. M. Cornwall. 

| Every day for several years might have been | 
seen an old gray-haired man sitting among a| 
group of boys in the large black breaker at | 
slope No. 5, slowly and laboriously picking out | 
slate. 

It was a pitiful sight to watch his trembling | 
fingers groping among the dirty coal as it came | 
sliding down, while his thin white locks fell over | 
his shoulders, and half-hid his pale, wrinkled | 
face. But when he straightened himself up and | 
gave you a glimpse of the dreamy look in his! 
soft blue eyes, you saw that his mind was away 
off, —dwelling among the long-gone years. 

This man was John McDonald, or Uncle John- | 
ny, as they generally called the patriarch of | 
Laurel Hill. He was born and had spent his | 
boyhood among the Highlands of Scotland, 


“Land of brown heath and shaggy wood, 
Land of the mountain and the flood ;” 


laborer’s toil. Sowhen McDonald grew to man- 
hood and found himself surrounded by a large 
| family of helpless little ones, he was persuaded 
by some associates to emigrate to the coal re- 


wild legends of the Highland clans, till the wind, 
rumbling and whistling down the chimney, 
seemed to both the piping of the martial pibroch. 

“Ah, laddie,”” he would often say, “‘mayhap 
some day we can gang back to that bonnie land! 
This is a gude countree. I'm no findin’ fault; 
but an auld man wearies for the hame o’ his 
childhood.” 

And as he recalled the sad changes the years 
had brought, he would add, with a sigh, ‘Weel, 
weel, Alec, I ken it’s ower late forme. I wouldna 
find anything the same, yet somehow I canna 
believe it.”’ 

Nor did either of them believe it; for as night 
after night the stories were repeated, they grew 
to be the real life around which their thoughts 
clung, and their hard work became a means 
only to attain a great desire. 

As the old man’s judgment and memory of 
later events failed, the belief that he and Alec 
could return to Scotland took full possession of 
him, and from their very small earnings he be- 
gan putting by a part, till he denied both him- 
self and Alec the food they absolutely needed. 

During the summer they could do with less; 
but there came a cold, hard winter, and Alec’s 
health and strength began to fail, so that he 
could scarcely drag himself to the breaker. Some 
days his old grandfather had to go alone, while 
his form became more and more bent, and his 
face lost its peaceful expression for one of hag- 
gard, restless anxiety. 

During this period they would have starved 
had it not been that kind-hearted Mrs. Brown, 


| who lived in part of the house, often provided 
| them a comfortable meal. 


But her means also 
were very small, and one evening, when Alec 
looked paler than usual, she remonstrated with 
the old man for trying to save the money when 
they both needed it so sorely for present supplies. 
He listened to her at first with a bewildered ex- 
pression, then replied, angrily,— 

“Hoot, woman! It’s onlyacauld. The bairn 


| will be weel enough when spring cooms, an’ 


we're sailin’ awa’ to bonnie Scotland.” 

She saw it was no use. That thought had be- 
come a monomania. But in her pity she pro- 
vided their supper, though she thought of the 
future with a heavy sigh. 

We often hear of the charities of the rich, who, 
out of their abundance, give largely; but God 
especially rewards the deeds of self-denying 
kindness, the many meals, obtained only by a 
hard hand-to-mouth struggle, shared by the poor 
with more unfortunate neighbors. 

Mrs, Brown’s words disturbed Uncle Johnny 
very much, though they could not change his 
action. Often through the night he went to 
louvk at Alec’s pale face, then counted over his 
money, with an anxious, pitiful scanning of each 
small coin, asif he thought that it possibly might 
be larger. 

When the first crimson streaks of dawn were 
visible, he put on his hat and coat, and without 
waking Alec, started for the breaker. With 
eager steps, he climbed the stairs to find his 
usual seat; but on his way up, he met Patrick 
McCoy, the only man in the breaker, who was 
busy oiling the machinery. 

“Faix, Uncle Johnny, what makes ye so lively 


| this mornin’? he cried, as he saw him hurrying 
but one that often yielded small returns for the | 


by. “Isn’t the time long enough but ye must 
begin afore daylight?’ 

The old man stopped and looked wildly at the 
speaker, as he replied, “I ken naething aboot 





| gions of America, 


the licht. Iha’e hart wark to do the day, for 
| baith Alec and mesel’! The bairn is sick, and I 
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thocth maybe if I did his task, too, the maister | middle mountain, when I saw a most beautiful) a tew steps, and sitting down, quite at their ease, 


would gi’e me his wages. SoI must gang at it.”’ | 
And with these words, he hurried on. | 
McCoy watched him till out of sight, with a | 
sad shake of the head, then resumed his work. 
But in a few moments, this was interrupted by 
the sound of a heavy fall. He instantly sus- | 
pected that it was the old man, and ran to see | 
what had happened. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


quartz, sparkling among a heap of rough stones. 

Instantly I pounced upon it. It was a beauty, 
clear as glass, and shading into a lovely vivlet, an 
amethyst. 

We had found nothing like this thus far. Had it 
been solid gold, the sight of it would hardly have 
thrilled me more deliciously. | 

To search all through the loose stuff was my next | 
task—after admiring my amethyst and gloating over | 


In attempting to cross the platform, where the | its lovely tints. I found several clear erystals near | 
full cars were dumped at the top of the break-|>Y, such as are sometimes called “quartz dia-| 
: r | is.” 
er, McDonald had tripped and fallen down upon | ™0?¢ ; 
one of the cylinders that were used to crush |, T#¢® I began to search, to ascertain where they | 


the coal. i 


With great difficulty, McCoy brought him up, 
but so injured he could not move. Pat laid him 
down as tenderly as he could, and went for help. 
Several miners were coming towards the break- 
er, and they hastened in and carried the uncon- 
scious man to the little room he had so lately 
left. 

Kind neighbors gathered round, and the doc- 
tor was sent for. But nothing could be done. 
“The old man,” he said, ‘‘could last but a few 
hours, and would probably remain unconscious 
to the end.”’ 


Poor little Alec crept to his side, and sat clasp- | 


ing his hands, while the tears dropped unheeded 
down his cheeks. All day he resisted any at- 
tempt to draw him away, saying he was sure 
grandpa would not leave him without a parting 
word, 

And his faith was rewarded, for as the setting 
sun shone in the window and fell across the old 
man’s bed, he opened his eyes with a more 
peaceful look than they had had for months, 
and smiling on little Alec, he said, feebly,— 

“T’m ganging noo, my bairn, not across the 
seas, but where the ither bairns are waitin’ for 
me in the gladsome hame aboon. I canna take 
ye noo, laddie, but [ll keep my tryst wi’ ve. 
So be always ready, for I dinna ken when the 
Maister’ ll let me coom.”’ 

Then his eyes closed. Death stamped the smile 
forever on the pale lips, and the weary hands 
were at rest. 

Good Mrs. Brown took little Alec to her moth- 
erly heart, and he always found his nook in her 
humble home. 


boy, and when the memory of the old patriarch | 
had nearly faded from other minds, he was pa- | 


tiently waiting for the promised summons, in 
his ‘+hame-gathering,”’ 
come soon. 


> 
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For the Companion. 
MY ADVENTURE. 


It was the first term I ever studied mineralogy. I 


was then at school at the L—— Academy, in Maine, | 


whither my father—who was a Maine man by birth 
—had sent me to fit for Dartmouth College. 

My preceptor, Mr. Edwards—now Prof. Edwards 
—was a young man, then recently from Dartmouth, 
and being an ardent mineralogist himself, he made 
the study so practical and interesting that I became 
quite absorbed and carried away with it. 

Mineralogy, I may add, was not properly one of 
the studies of my preparatory course, but had been 
recommended to me by my teacher as a sort of res- 
pite from Latin and Greek, which studies then 
formed the great staple of college learning. 

My recitation in mineralogy came the last thing 
in the afternoon. Mr. Edwards would then invite 
me to walk with him; and he was a man whose 
eye fastened on every stone. 

The locality about L—— was one of the most fa- 


He remained a feeble, sickly | 


which he felt sure would | 


had come from,to be amongst these loose stones and | 
| detritus; and soon I discovered the lode, or rather 

the crevice, on both sides of which the ‘‘diamond” 
crystals had formed. 

It was up ten or fifteen feet in the face of the | 
crag; a nearly perpendicular crack in the quartzose 
rocks large enough to thrust in one’s arm, and set 

;on both sides, as far in as I could reach, were the 
| glossy six-sided “points” of the crystals. 

| The sunlight, streaming in, showed many of them 
| to be amethysts of purest water. Set in the quartz 
| rocks, were also many crystals of tourmaline; and at 
| the foot of the erag lay a massive eight-sided prism 
| of feldspar, as large as a quart measure. 

Here was a bonanza, indeed. 

My first and more generous impulse was to run to 
L— and call out Mr. Edwards, that he, too, might 
}enjoy the delight of this virgin mine of Nature’s 
| wondrous handiwork. 

My next thought was less generous. Why share 

|these finest specimens with Edwards? I coveted 
them all for my own collection. And they were 

| mine by right of discovery. 

| Iquickly decided not to mention my discovery for 
the present, but to cull the best for myself and en- 

| rich my cabinet with them. I would then invite 
Mr. Edwards in to see it, and enjoy his wonder and 

| delight. Afterwards, I would show him the spot, 

| and let him secure what minerals were left. 

If I had acted on my first unselfish impulse, in- 
stead of this latter selfish one, I should have saved 
| myself a great fright, to say the least. 

Grasping my hammer and old drill, I fell to de- 
| Spoiling this storehouse of wonders, and soon filled 
my basket with glittering crystals. 

The next Monday, after school, I again visited my 
amethyst mine and obtained another load. 

Wednesday afternoon, declining Mr. Edwards’ 
invitation for a stroll together, I once more went to 
jmy “diamond” ledge. That day I broke out the 
| largest quartz crystal which I have ever seen. It 
It must 


| 








| Was a monster, and limpid as clear ice. 
| have weighed three pounds, at least. 

So eager waxed Lin filling my basket, that it was 
nearly sunset before I thought how late I was re- 
maining in the forest. Somewhat hastily, then, I 
gathered my trophies and set off, for I had a long 
way to go, through woods and half-cleared land. 
Rather than climb back over the summit of the 
southernmost of the three peaks, I injudiciously re- 
solved to descend into the valley to the west of the 
three mountains, where there was a long narrow 
pond, and so follow down this valley along the out- 
let of the pond, which ran through L——. It seemed 
likely to be a shorter and less tiresome route. 

But I made a great mistake. No sooner had I 
reached the bed of the valley near the pond than I 
found myself in an almost impenetrable swamp of 
| cedar and alder, and sank into mud and water at 
| every step. 

It was almost dusk, too, in the valley. Keeping 
the pond in sight through the bushes, I pushed 
ahead, resolved to stick to this route, now that I had 
taken it. 

I pushed on for half or three-quarters of a mile, 
and had come to a high upturned root, covered with 
| vines and briers, where, years before, a large hem- 
| lock had been blown down. 
| Leaping upon this, I was poising myself to spring 





the three. 


vorable for field work in mineralogy that could | ff on the other side, when the top suddenly crum- 
well have been chosen. Some of the most beautiful | bled beneath my feet, and I was precipitated into 


| just as if they wanted to be social, and were making 
an evening call. 


Determined to make a demonstration, I threw my 
hammer at the nearest and seemingly the boldest of 
It just missed him. He crouched fora 
minute, then rose to his sitting position again. 

I threw two or three of my specimensathim. The 
brute seemed to dodge them, crouching suddenly, 
then as quickly rising up again. Meanwhile, one of 
the others approached and sat down a few steps 
nearer. 

Getting desperate, I seized my big quartz crystal 
and hurled it, with all my strength, at the creature. 
It hit him in the breast. He gave a shrill yelp; and 
at this, both the others uttered a similar note, and 
skulked up towards him. 

Taking advantage of this momentary confusion 
into which I had thrown my stealthy assailants, I 
dropped my basket and ran, having now only the 
old drill in my hand. 

It was a terrible place for running. I tripped 
several times, and fell into brush, mud and water, 
but jumped up, plunged ahead again for a hundred 
rods or more, when, coming out into a little open 
place, I pulled up, completely out of breath. Icould 
not have run another minute to have saved my life. 

Searcely had I stopped when I heard a snapping 
of the sticks, back in the bushes, and out bounded 
those cats, and came leaping lazily up within a few 
yards of me, where they again sat composedly down, 
their silvery eyes bent on me with grim significance. 
What to do now, Ididn’t know. If there had 
been but one, I would have tried the temper of his 
head with the drill. But I knewthe three would be 
more than a match for me. 

As soon as it got dark, I supposed they would tall 
upon me, tooth and nail. I had kept near the pond, 
and as I glanced hopelessly around, I saw, through 
the fast-gathering shadows, a great stooping cedar, 
which leaned out over the water. 1 backed towards 
this, and reaching the foot of it, turned and ran up 
the inclined trunk to where I could catch the lower- 
most dry limbs, and so swung myself up twenty feet 
or more. 

Glancing hurriedly down, I saw the cats walking 
leisurely up near the foot of the cedar. There they 
sat down as demurely as before. I had kept hold of 
my drill, and I felt tolerably certain of being able to 
beat them back if they attempted to climb up the 
trunk of the cedar. 

But the oddly-behaved brutes did not attempt to 
climb up tome. At intervals, one of them would 
come and stretch up on the trunk of the cedar, 
sharpen his nails,then fall back and sit down again. 
And I have scmetimes doubted whether their inter- 
est in me that night was anything save a general and 
philosophical curiosity. 

It was soon dark, and to cut my story short, I 
roosted up in that old cedar all that night. 

I was anything but warm and comfortable before 
morning, but I did not dare to get down, for it was 
not till near daybreak that my gray-furred “watch- 
ers” betook themselves back to their swamp. 

It was a miserable walk home in the dim October 
dawn. 

I found Mr. Edwards and several of the villagers 
about organizing a search party to look me up. 

On the following Saturday, a considerable party 
of the Academy students, with guns, went up to the 
scene of my adventure with us. We found the bas- 
ket of specimens where I had dropped it. And one 
of the boys picked up the hammer which I had 
thrown, but the cats were not there, and I searched 
in vain for my big quartz crystal. 

oP 
ROOM AT THE TOP. 


Never you mind the crowd, lad, 
Or fancy your life won't tell; 
The work is a work for a’ that 
To him that doeth it well. 
Fancy the world a hill, lad; 
Look where the millions stop; 
You’ll find the crowd at the base, lad; 
There’s always room at the top, 
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rose quartz I have ever seen was scattered along a | the hole at the foot of the root, through brush and 


slope in an old pasture, at the foot of a ledge about 
a mile out of the village; and in one of our tramps, 
we discovered a vein of feldspar, so white and clear, 
and in such quantities, that it will no doubt be util- 


ized, at no very distant day, for the manufacture of | 


crockery ware. 
What had previously been a very dull country to 


me now suddenly assumed a grand, new interest. 


Base ball was forgotten, and I looked forward to 
our evening tramp after specimens with an interest 
which I can hardly describe. 

When a fine specimen was found, Mr. Edwards, 
who was as great an enthusiast as myself, wanted it 
for his collection, while I, with equal pertinacity, 
longed to add it to my own shelf. 

This was the only subject, it seemed to me, upon 
which my good teacher was ever unreasonable. He 
wanted the finest specimens himself. 

In consequence of this, I began to steal marches 
on him, and make tours when he was too busy to go. 
I was a wonderfully good walker in those days. 
Armed with basket, hammer, and an old drill, I 
scoured the hills and mountains far and near. 

One Saturday I made a grand discovery. Early 
in the forenoon, I had set off to explore three coni- 
cal wooded mountains in the township of G—, 


Which joins L——on the north. The distance was | 
about five miles. 

Thad crossed the summit of the first and south- 
ernmost of the three, and was passing along through 
the thick bushes at the foot of an irregular crag, a 
little to the west of the summit of the second or 


| dead vines. 
| Instantly there was a snarl, a spit, and a growl, 


and several creatures leaped out from almost under 
my feet as I slid down. 


actly,—I scrambled out, having had an indistinct 
glimpse of two or three furry forms. 

Jumping upon a log, I looked around. At first, I 
could neither see nor hear anything of the animals. 
I shouted to frighten them, then whistled several 
| times, 
| At this, I saw a head rise up from behind an old 
| log,—a round, catlike head, with erect ears,—and it 
kept stretching up, three feet, at least. Then it as 
cautiously drew down again. 
| Scarcely was the first one out of sight, when an- 

other, a little to the right, rose up and took a look 

atme. And this second one was hardly down when 

| a third head, from out a dry spruce top, was stretched 
| up, peeked at me a moment, and drew down again. 

I knew they were some species of woods cat. They 

| looked both large and ferocious. I thought I would 


frighten them if possible, and shouted and screeched ; 





| and while I was screeching, the brutes kept down. | 


| But when I stopped, the heads began to stretch up, 
one after another, again. 

I didn’t know what was the best course to follow; 
| and while I stood hesitating, the one behind the log 
| came a few steps towards me, and sat down like a 
| dog, with his big silvery eyes regarding me atten- 
| tively. 

| Then both the others did the same thing, coming 


A good deal startled,—_thongh not frightened, ex- 


FAMOUS AUTHORS AT HOME AND 
ABROAD. 
Thomas Babington Macaulay. 

I do not put the name Lord Macaulay as the head- 
| ing of this paper, for the reason that the great author 
had done all his best work before be was made a 
peer of the realm. 

It is not easy even now to speak of Lord Macaulay 
as the writer of the “Lays of Ancient Rome,” or of 
that world-renowned paper on Warren Hastings. I 
never think of Zord Macaulay in connection with 


writing poems and criticisms in Knight's Quarterly 
Magazine, and among them “a short, manly figure, 
marvellously upright, with a bad neckcloth, and one 
hand in his waistcoat-pocket;”’ a young man with a 
rather homely, rugged face, but with a countenance 
lighted up by every joyful and ennobling emotion. 
“T. B. Macaul: was the rather commonplace 
way we had of designating the author of those vig- 








press when some of us were boys and earnest stu- 
dents of modern English literature. 

Macaulay all his life regretted that he had not 
| when a lad given more attention to athletic pur- 
| suits. 
practised walking always to an unlimited extent. 

Open air was a great delight to him, but he took it 
| only one way,—on his legs. When I first went to 
London, I used to see him plunging along in the di- 
| rection of the British Museum, and it was a pleasure 


those clever young men who, fifty years ago, were 


| orous productions which were coming from the} 


He neglected to learn the arts of swimming, 
| rowing, skating and riding, during his youth, but he 


to watch him come out of his club, “The Albany,” 
and go down Piccadilly on a fresh spring morning. 
Mr. Alexander Dyce, the learned editor of Shakes- 
peare, and Beaumont, und Fletcher, pointed him 
out one day to me on London Bridge, looking fagged, 
and as if he had been on a long pedestrian jaunt. 


Macaulay's Boyhood. 

Macaulay's boyhood was unlike that of most grow- 
ing urchins. He seems to have been a great reader 
from the start, and used, when a child of three years 
old, to lie on the rug before the tire with a book in 
his hand. 

His memory from the cradle onward was prodig- 
ious. His quaint little manners in childhood 
amused all who came near him. 

Being taken out on one occasion to see the collee- 
tion of wonderful things at Strawberry Hill, a ser- 
vant who was waiting on the company accidentally 
spilied some hot coffee on his legs, scalding him 
sorely no doubt. 

After a while the hostess, who was all compassion 
and kindness, asked him how he was feeling. 

“Thank you, madam,” said the litthe man, most 
gallantly, “the agony is abated.” 

He was fond of cultivating a minute plot of ground 
at the back of the house where he lived when a tive- 
year-old stripling, and it is remembered that when 
the maid threw away as rubbish the oyster shells 
with which little Tom had marked the garden as his 
own, he marched straight into the drawing-room 
where his mother was entertaining some Visitors, and 
solemnly exclaimed,— 

“Cursed be Sally! for it is written, ‘Cursed is he 
that removeth his neighbor’s landmark!’” He as- 
tonished his mother one day by announcing this 
sentiment, “Industry shall be my bread, and atten- 
tion my butter!” 

At a very early age he wrote no end of poems, 
long and short, which probably were no better or 
worse than such juvenile things usually are. Mrs, 
Hannah More helped him to seleet proper books to 
read in his childhood, and did him a world of good, 
no doubt, by restraining his too-forward habit of 
rhyming. 

It was a good sign that he enjoyed “Vlutarch’s 
Lives” when he was thirteen years old almost more 
than any other book. He strengthened his extraor- 
dinary faculty of memory every day by new tasks 
imposed upon it, determined to let nothing he read 
worth memorizing slip away from him. 

When he was eighteen years old he went up to 
Trinity College in Cambridge, and through his whole 
after life loved that spot with deep and tender affee- 
tion. There he really began his brilliant career as a 
debater, poet, essayist and historian. Twice gaining 
the chancellor’s medal for English verse, he estab- 
lished a firm reputation in that department of cul- 
ture. 

| Other prizes fell to him during his college terms, 
and various honors, growing out of diligent applica- 
tion, were showered upon him. I hope he was mod- 
est and reverent towards his superiors during all 
these trials of a young man’s hunility; for nothing 
is more prejudicial to character in youth than self- 
assertion and conceit. Self-knowledge, mental ac- 
curacy, habits of reflection and perseverance,—these 
are what tend to the making of a scholar. Itisa 
poor figure which any college student presents when 
he is forth-putting and contemptuous in his daily 
manners. It is self-annihilation to be filled with 
self-assertion and undue self-appreciation. It is the 
heart within the head that should prompt our highest 
faculties, and regulate all our endeavors after true 
fame. 

Macaulay, like Choate, believing that words are 
powers, studied oratory and rhetoric during his col- 
lege life to that extent that he accomplished wonder- 
ful results. Cicero, Tacitus, Milton, were his mas- 
ters, and formed his opinions as well as his style. 

} Their thoughts invigorated his young mind, and 
fired him, at the age of twenty, with ardor to be 
good and wise. Toemploy an expression of Edmund 
Burke, he was “‘never afraid of being too much in 
the rifht.” 


His Zeal and Industry. 
Believing that a dry and prosy manner is a pre- 
liminary impediment to imparting knowledge, he 
| strove with a scholar’s zeal to learn the art of inter- 
esting his listeners as well as his readers; hence his 
magnetism and extraordinary success, even while 
under age. 

He always had opinions of his own, and counted 
an Anythingarian the poorest kind of creature that 
talks or acts on the planet which sustains him. Mas- 
ters of Misinformation he despised with a healthy 
hatred, and demanded proof on all occasions when 
statements were thrust forward as facts. 

Men of multifarious manauverings had no sort of 
chance when they opposed Macaulay, for he knew 
their vulnerable spots, and put in his spear with a 
logical intrepidity which gave him easy victory 
everywhere. Sydney Smith said that Bishop Berk- 
ley had destroyed the world in one octavo volume; 
young Macaulay could pulverize an opponent with 
asentence. And the secret of all his conquests was 
this, he had prepared himself thoroughly for victory. 

Achilles, you remember, was invulnerable, but he 
never went into battle without being completely 
armed. It might also be said of Macaulay, as it was 
of Francis Horner, that he had read so much and so 
well that he was a contemporary of all men and a 
citizen of all States. 

Some youths scramble over knowledge as boys 
scramble over a fence; but there was no uncertain 
motion about Macaulay’s mind, even when he first 
entered the fields of learning. Employment was his 
rapture, and he no doubt thought, with Goethe’s 
Iphigenia, that “a useless life is an early death.” 
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I like to hear of his becoming a patient, pains- 
taking teacher at the age of twenty-two, that he 
might relieve his father from the burden of his 
Cambridge expenses. 

When he was called to the bar, he set about 
his profession like a man in earnest, although he 
never intended to be a lawyer all his life. Liter- 
ature was to be his vocation, but he believed a 
man of letters should know as much of law as 
possible, and so he burnt long candles every 
night over his legal treatises. 

Pretty soon Jeffrey, editor of the Edinburgh 
Review, found him out among the young men 
who could write, and henceforward the law was 
set aside for literature 

In August, 1825, appeared his famous article 
on Milton, he being at that time twenty-five 
years old, and that essay made him at once the 
most conspicuous contributor to the renowned 
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Quarterly. The publication of that paper on the | 
great poct launched him into London society, and | 


he was hailed with a welcome everywhere, | 
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Macaulay will always be remembered. I have| In the Commons there were two “‘test’’ divis- | clothes, and tarred and feathered him over his 


heard Mr. Sumner, Mr. Dana, Mr. Prescott, Mr. 


Ticknor and many other American notabilities, 


describe his powers in that line, and they all 
agreed as to his supremacy. 

His talk had none of that irresolution in it 
which Carlyle imputes to Coleridge, but flowed 
on and on, with no deviation into the regions of 


uncertainty or irrelevancy. There was never 
anything hazy about his meaning. ‘‘Macaulay 


rarely spoke, either in public or private,’’ said 
Thackeray, ‘‘without conveying information,” a 
tribute to his full mind by an eminent judge of 
colloquial excellence. 

Happy the young person whose tastes have been 
cultivated to that degree which will enable him 
or her to enjoy “‘The Critical and Historical Es- 
says’? of Macaulay; for then there will be sure 
to follow a desire to read Trevelyan’s “Life and 


ions; that is, votes which tested the strength of 
the Ministry on the one hand, and that of its an- 
tagonists on the other. In the first, the Ministry 
was victorious by just one hundred majority in 
a total vote of rather more than five hundred, 
In the second, it carried the day by a majority 
of one hundred and ten, thus gaining in strength 
after the first. 

The general result of the brief extra session 
of Parliament may, therefore, be summed up as 
approving and sustaining Lord Beaconsfield in 
declaring war upon Afghanistan, and in his gen- 
eral policy in foreign affairs. 

Had the present Parliament been recently cho- 
sen, this result would bea very brilliant triumph 
for the statesman now at the head of British af- 
fairs; but the truth is, that this Parliament, as 
Parliaments go, is old, and probably very near 
its end. It was chosen nearly five years ago, 


| and it is rarely thata Parliament has so longa 


{ 


| 


| 
| 
| 
HI8s BOYHOOD. | 


| when it comes, will be an intensely exciting one, 


Letters” of the eloquent author, a memoir which | 
adds another triumph to biography, another in- | 
centive to industry and scholarship, and a sub- 


A change in his father’s affairs now threw the | stantial benefit to all who read for something | 


whole responsibility of supporting the family on 
him, and he quietly accepted the burden. His 
affectionate disposition made easy work of the 
care he had assumed, and nothing in literary his- 
tory is more delightful than that chapter in Ma- 
eaulay’s life which chronicles his domestic ten- 
derness. 

How he loved and watched over his two sisters 
through years of hard work and frequent politi- 
cealand pecuniary disappointments, how he strove 
to help forward all who needed assistance, his 
nephew has told in a most interesting memoir of 
his uncle. 

Macaulay’s popularity and universal currency 
are wonderful. “The three books in every 
squatter’s home in Australia,’’ says a recent 
traveller, ‘are the Bible, ‘Shakespeare’ and ‘Ma- 
eaulay’s Essays.” 1 found sailors in the 
forecastle absorbed in reading the ‘History of 
England,’ and you cannot travel out of the range 
of Macaulay's inthuence. His opinions we may 
not always agree with, but his magical power of 


have 


grappling to the reason has rarely been sur- 
passed, 

If a young person wishes to see what a writer 
ean accomplish by a perfect art of putting things, 
let him or her read, for example, the famous ar- 
ticle on Warren Hastings, which came out in the 
Edinburgh Review nearly forty years ago, and 
which will continue to attract readers for gener- 
ations to come. 

IT have heard an old English poet, Mr. Rogers, 
describe that famous trial in Westminster Hall, 


as he saw it going on from day to day in 1788; | 


but Macaulay's pages depict more vividly the 
scene where those consummate orators, Burke, 
Grey, Windham, Fox and Sheridan, assembled 
to take part in a national drama that never will 
be forgotten while England holds her place on 
this planet. 

There is a paper on the “Life and Times of 
Addison,”” which no young student ought to be 
ignorant of, for it contains the marrow of twenty 


ordinary histories of that period, one of the most | 


interesting in British literary annals. 

It is an interesting fact that England’s Queen 
habitually consulted Macaulay with reference to 
her own reading. When Mr. Abbott Lawrence 
was our minister to the Court of St. James, he 
was present one evening when Victoria asked 
the historian what new book he would recom- 
mend to Her Majesty as an interesting and val- 
unable work for her perusal; and Macaulay, on 
that occasion, suggested that she should send for 
Ticknor's “History of Spanish Literature,”’ then 
recently published. 

Among the great conversers of this country, 


better than the vapid wish to ‘‘pass away time.” 
JAMEs T, FIELDs, 
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ENGLISH POLITICS. 
The British Parliament met in extra session 
the Afghan war. 
taken by the Beaconsfield Cabinet before there 
was time to summon Parliament, and the author- 


penses should be defrayed. 

The coming together of the two Houses was 
made the occasion for a brief but bitter party 
contlict. As soon as the war with the Ameer of 
Afghanistan had been declared, some leading 
Liberals, conspicuous among them Mr. Glad- 
stone and Mr. Bright, denounced it, and warmly 
They asserted that Lord 
Beaconsfield should not have made war without 
first consulting and getting the consent of Par- 


assaiied the Cabinet. 


unjust one, and that they should vigorously op- 
pose the Premier's policy as soon as the two 
Houses met. 

There was another section of Liberal chiefs, 





l|however, who took a more moderate course. 
| Without approving the war or its objects, such 
as Lord Hartington said that, since 
the country was actually engaged in it, they did 
not think it would be patriotic to hamper the 
efforts of the Ministry to bring it to a successful 
end. 


On the 


statesinen 


other hand, the Tories, supporters of 
the Ministry, proved to be almost unanimously 
in favor of the war. 

But when Parliament met, the 
all found acting together a 
field poliey. TI 


he 


} 


Liberals were 


gainst the Beacons- 





more moderate leaders found 
themselves foreed to give way, and in reply to 
the resolutions offered on behalf of the Govern- 
ment in both Houses, the Liberal leaders op- 
posed “resolutions of censure.”’ 

| Had these resolutions of censure passed, it 
would, of course, have put an end to the Bea- 
consfield Cabinet, and the Liberals would have 
returned to power. While Parliament, there- 
fore, met ostensibly to vote supplies, it really 
assembled to pronounce its opinion upon the ac- 
| tion of the Ministry. 

| Several brilliant debates ensued, in which the 
jablest men in both Houses and on both sides 
|took part. Then ‘divisions’ were had,—that 
jis, the Houses voted really on the question 
whether the Ministers should be sustained. The 
Lords answered this question in the attirmative 
| by a vote of two to one. 


| doubt, find it wise to have a fresh 


on December 5th to pass certain votes relative to | 
That war had been under- | 


ity of that body was needed to settle how its ex- | 


liament, that the war was an unnecessary and | 


life. The legal limit of the body is, it is true, 
seven years, but practically Premiers have usu- 


| ally found it wise to consult the opinion of the 


people by dissolutions at much more frequent 
intervals, 

In spite of his present victory, therefore, it is 
quite probable that Lord Beaconsfield will soon 
dissolve the present House of Commons, and by 
ordering the election of a new one, put the ques- 
tion to the country at large, whether or not he 
shall be sustained. 

There are, undoubtedly, very grave perils 
ahead for England. She has been almost on the | 
verge of war with Russia for many months; the 
Eastern Question, it is now seen, was by no 
means settled by the treaty of Berlin; there is, 
besides, much misery and privation among the 
laboring population of the British Isles. 

To prepare for these dangers of the present 
and near future, the Premier will, with little 
-arliament, 
deriving its power and opinion directly from the 
present decision of the people. The election, 


| and its result will be very doubtful. 


siesta 
For the Companion. 
BARE TREES. 


The fragrant foliage. like green waving bars, 
Shuts out the splendid spaces arched above; 

It will not let the sight pierce to the stars, 
But folds us in with singing summer love. 

The tree that fronts my window is so hare 
rhat I can see the wondrous sapphire sky; 

Through the gaunt branches shines the golden air, 
Aud tar-off purple islands meet my eye. 

When grief comes, like a whirlwind fierce and strong, 
And robs thy sheltering tree of all things fair, 

Let not the sad heart break with sense of wrong: 
Look through the boughs, and heaven will be ther 

Nov. \st. Mrs. M. F. Butts. 


a 
SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


The Celt and the Anglo-Saxon are as unlike 
in character as in appearance. ‘To see this, one 
has but to contrast revolutionary Paris with rev- 
olutionary Boston. Each revolution in Paris has 

| been marked by assassinations and public exe- 
cutions. 

| Boston, for eleven years, from the passage of 

| the Stamp Act, in 1765, till the evacuation of the 

British troops, in 1776, was in a revolutionary 
| ferment. The arrogance of the Crown officers 
| and the intrigues of native Tories exasperated 
| the patriotic citizens. Yet not a man was assas- 
| sinated. 

Less than a dozen English soldiers fired upon 
and killed several citizens who were berating 
them. Only a few troops were in the town, and 
there were enough indignant citizens to have 
pitched them allinto the harbor. But the sol- 
diers were tried before a civil court, defended 
by two leading patriot lawyers, and acquitted by 
a jury of Bostonians. 


| The commerce of the city was ruined; men, 

wemen and boys, were goaded by insults; and 
yet there was but one popular tumult, the “tea 
party,’ and that was as orderly as a gang of 
stevedores unloading a vessel. 

Only once did the Boston populace wreak 
their vengeance on a servant of the Crown, and 
then they punished a brute by making him a 
| ludicrous contradiction of Plato's definition of 
man, ‘‘a biped without feathers,” 

One Malcom, a Custom-House 
noted for his brutal zeal in serving 
ment, 


officer, was 
the Govern- 
He had made a seizure at Kennebec 
River which so excited the people of that region 
that they tarred and feathered him over his 
clothes. 

He fled to Boston, and was loud in his com- 
plaints. One day a patriotic boy irritated him 
by insulting words. Drawing his eatlass, Mal- 
com struck the boy on the head. The wounded 
lad ran streets. The 
aroused people seized the officer, and against the 


bleeding through the 


remonstrances of the judicious, took off his | 
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skin. It turned out a lucky thing 
He went to England, where the 
soothed his outraged feelings by 
two hundred pounds a year. 

In a Parisian revolution women have behaved 
as furies. During the battle of Bunker Hill, 9 
young lady of Boston, an ardent patriot, saw the 
wounded English soldiers carried past her door. 
Mixing a large quantity of cooling drink, she 
and her maid-servant stood at the door and of- 
fered a glass of it to each parched sufferer as he 
was borne by. 

One young officer, supposing, from his igno- 
rance of the character of the people against whom 
he had fought, that she was a Tory, said, as he 
drank off the beverage,— 

‘‘Never mind it, my brave young lady; we've 
peppered ’em well, depend upon it!’’ 

In Paris the women of the Commune poured 
kerosene upon the public buildings and then set 
them on fire. A Boston woman, deeply inter- 
ested in the success of her countrymen, pours 
oil and wine into the wounds of those who had 
shot them down. 

The lessons suggested by the contrast between 
the two cities have been emphasized by the dif- 
rerence in the results of their revolutions. Only 
the populace which controls itself can secure 
permanent self-government. The flash of the 
assassin’s knife and the click of the guillotine 
have not created the organized freedom which 
came from Boston town meetings. 


for Malcom, 
Government 
& pension of 
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THE MERCIES OF THE WICKED. 


Boys who turn their backs on the quiet pleasures 
and affections of home for the excitement of bil- 
liard-saloons and low variety theatres, are apt to 
fancy that in them they have found the highest types 


| of manhood, and that in their companions in these 
| places they have gained real friends. 


An incident 
which happened in one of our large cities not long 
since reveals the true condition of such places, and 
the kind of friendship to be gained there. 

A young man named Harry Richmond hung about 
concert-saloons until he obtained a place in a min- 
strel-troupe. He seems to have been a good-heart- 
ed, honest fellow, but he speedily took to drinking, 
| and when in liquor was quarrelsome. 

He had married and kept his wife and child in a 
part of the city distant from the variety theatre. 

| Near it a hatter named Archer had his shop, a man 
of middle age and steady habits; but Archer became 

| infatuated with the show and the ‘jolly fellows” he 

| met there, and he formed with Richmond a close 
intimacy. 

One afternoon the two men were drinking togeth- 
er, and some of the dancing-girls flippantly teased 
them into an ill-humor. Archer shoved Harry 
roughly, and the young man, seizing a brown jug 
which happened to be on the counter, struck him 
violently with it on the temple. Archer staggered 
back, and Richmond went off to dress for his part. 
He had forgotten the occurrence, and was going on 
the stage when an officer arrested him for murder. 

Harry was the favorite of the troupe, but they 
joked as he was driven off to prison. Archer lay 
dead in the green-room; the curtain was drawn up 
and the play went on, while his boon companions of 
an hour ago smoked and laughed at it, or ate their 
free lunch, and tippled at the bar not ten feet from 
his corpse. 


SS ad — 


A DESERTED TOWN. 


The only ruined town in the United States, so far 
as we know, and certainly the one which possesses the 
most singular history, is found on the New Jersey 
coast, hidden among the low wooded hills which 
stretch back from the beach. 

Stopping at a little station on the Central New 
Jersey Railroad, the traveller finds the usual two or 
three new yellow wooden buildings; but half a mile 
beyond, in the midst of thick woods, he comes upon 
a deserted, empty town. There are rows of solidly- 
built blocks of brick dwellings; there are great foun- 
dries, and mills, and churches. 

The grass grows knee-deep in the streets. 
of the buildings have crumbled into ruin, and are 
bedded in moss, but the walls of most of them are 
standing. In the vacant rooms of the unroofed 
houses, trees have grown, and rank weeds flaunt 
gayly, while the American ivy climbs up to the top 
of the gigantic chimneys, which used to belch forth 
volumes of fire and smoke, and waves its crimson 
banners in triumph. 

Half-a-dozen laborers’ families have found shelter 
in the best of the old buildings, but their presence 
only seems to make the solitude more apparent. 
The town is enclosed in a fence, and a rusty gate 
creaks on its hinges to admit the curious visitor. 

The story told by the superstitious neighbors to 
account for iron works in a lonely district where 
there was neither ore, fuel, a market, or means of 
transportation, is that the works were a mere shield 
for the operations of the noted pirate Gibbs and his 
gang, who used them as a place of deposit, coming 
and going in the boats which brought the ore up the 
inlet to the town. They allege that on the very day, 
forty years ago, when Gibbs was hung, the works 
closed, and the buildings have stood unused ever 
since. 

Unfortunately for the truth of this romantic story, 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





the town belongs toa very respectable family, whose 
estate has been in litigation for many years; a suffi- 
cient clue, probably, to all mysteries. 





~~ 


BRIGHT REPLIES. 

A wee friend of ours thinks herself quite as smart 
as her brother, though she has seen but her tifth 
winter, While he is passing through his eighth. He 
js doing his “first lessons’ as a “primary,” and the 
ther day returned from school not a little puffed 
up W ith knowledge. 

“Marion,” he asked, in that style which a big 
prother assumes when patronizing a little sister, 
“Marion, do you know that the earth turns round?” 

“Of tos I does,’ answered Marion, resenting the 
imputation of ignorance; ‘that’s the reason / tum- 
bles out of bed.” 

Marion is very observing, thongh she has not yet 
jearned to classify the facts which she gathers. Her 
reasoning, therefore, like that of “children of alarger 
growth,” is often defective through imperfect gen- 
eralization. 

Not long since her mother had occasion to remove 
sme wax from Marion's ears. It was the child’s 
only acquaintance with “wax” until a week or two 
afterwards, when a dressmaker came to do the fam- 
ily sewing. 

Having waxed her thread, she laid the lump of 
beeswax on achair. Marion eyed it curiously, and 
then asked,— 

“What is that?” 

“That’s wax.”” 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, in her most sympathetic 
tone, ‘did all that tome out of your ear?” 

It was several minutes before the dressmaker’s 
hand was sufficiently steady to go on with her work. 





++ —— —_- 
“SAY IT.” 

The Duke of Wellington often remarked that 
those gentlemen who had been trained in the busi- 
ness correspondence of the East India Company 
made the best diplomatic writers in the English ser- 
vice. They wrote clearly and precisely what needed 
to be said, and nothing more. 

Dr. Nicholas Murray, famous twenty years ago for 
his pithy and effective style, used to tell with great 
glee how he acquired it. When he was a student in 
Williams College, he thought he could write well, 
and took a composition to Dr. Griffin, the President, 
expecting commendation for its eloquence. 

President Griffin glanced through the first sen- 
tence, and said, ““Murray, what do you mean by this 
sentence?” 

He answered modestly, “I mean so and go, sir.”” 

“Then say so, Murray;”’ and across line after line 
went the broad pen, erasing what Murray thought 
the most eloquent passages. 





Passing to other sen- 
tences, “Murray, what do you mean by this?” 
asked the merciless critic. 

With a trembling voice the answer came, ‘‘Doctor, 
I mean so and so.” 


again 


“Please just to say so,” was the quick reply. 

When the reading was ended, the beautiful manu- 
script was spoiled, and the erased portions nearly 
equalled what was left unmarked. Dr. Murray al- 
ways maintained that those simple words “Say so” 
made him a writer. 
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NATURAL GROWTH OF CRIME. 

It seems singular in a country like ours, where 
wealth and distinction lie open to all, that criminals 
are so numerous. Rogues work harder and suffer 
more privations than honest people. They would 
fare much better in any regular employment than 
by adroitness in crime. But the army of criminals 
is constantly recruited from the idle and ignorant 
classes. 

By an examination of prison records, it is found 
that twenty-eight per cent. of the inmates of prisons 
have had no education, and cannot read or write, 
while seventy-seven per cent. have never learned a 
trade. Seventy per cent. are addicted to intemper- 
ate habits. 

Some notable exceptions have recently occurred 
where men of intelligence and high standing have 
fallen into great crimes. But, in general, educa- 
tion, and industry, and temperance, are effective 
safeguards. One who loves to read, and is indus- 
trious in a trade or a clerkship, and never touches 
liquor or cigars, has little temptation to gny vicious 
course. Boys who spend their evenings in the 
streets, or with idle company, are liable to fall into 
temptations whose end is the prison or the gallows. 

li el 
A MOUSE’'S POWER. 

The great Napoleon, the hero of a hundred Hat- 
tles, was once sorely frightened by a little mouse. 
An attendant, hearing a noise in his room, went in 
one evening, and found the Emperor, pale and 
trembling, violently thrusting his sword throngh the 
tapestry which hung around the walls of the cham- 
ber. On searching for the offender who had occa- 


‘sioned such alarm, only a poor little mouse was 


found. 

But a Louisville mouse excelled the one that 
frightened the Emperor. The Courier Journal of 
that city tells the story. An excited lady sent for 
the chief of police to complain that her husband had 
kept her a prisoner in the house for ten days. The 
sympathies of the chief being aroused, he sought to 
learn the nature of the restraint. His surprise and 
tmusement were such that even his practised face 
could hardly keep a sober lock when she told him 
by what means she had been restrained of her lib- 
erty. 





“Gracious heavens!” cried the lady, with flashing 
eyes, “‘a horrid mouse tied to the box with my Sun- 
day bonnet in it! Don’t you call that restraining 
freedom?” 


pliicsneasicirca 
FUNNY SCENE. 

English officials know enough about etiquette, and 

have enough of it to practise, but the etiquette of 


the “Flowery Kingdom” is something that even 
they have not studied. Sir Edward Thornton at 


least knows now that a Chinese magnate doesn’t 
givea visitor his best chair. The Washington corre- 
spondent of the Buifalo Christian Advocate tells how 
he learned it: 


Since the installation of Wing Fung, or Fung 
Ching, or whatever is the name ‘of the ‘celestial” 
legate to the Government of the United States, the 
latter has erected in his parlors a sort of tri-c olor 
throne,—three chairs attached,—the first for his own 
“celestial” self, the second for the next in rank, the 
third for Fu Ching Au Sin, his interpreter. 

At the appropriate time Sir Edward Thornton, the 
British Minister, called to present himself to the 
Ambassador of China. He sent in his card, and was 
ushered into the parlor. Sir Edward passed in, and 
with the habeas corpus independence of an English- 
man, whose house is his castle, seated himself. 

By some chance he sat down in the chair of high- 
est honor. Presently a blue-buttoned mandarin, 
steward, ete., to the Confucian legate, looked into 
the room, and saw Sir Edward reclining in the seat 
of semi-imperial eminence, He could speak but lit- 
tle English, but with a howl replete with the expres- 
sion of Oriental despair, he rushed towards the rec- 
ognized Minister of Her Majesty, the Queen of Eng- 
land and Empress of India. 

“No-ee—no-ee!”? he shrieked. “No-ee! git— —git! 
somewheres,—anywhere elsee! a § hoppee! “O-o-h! 

And he threw himself upon Sir Edward, dragging 
him from the Oriental Ambassador’s chair to a seat 
of lesser dignity. . 

Our esteemed Minister from England relates this 
little affair with a humor unexpected from him. 

-——-——_~+@e—_-—_—- — 
ANXIOUS TO HEAR HIM. 

The following does not quite equal the boy acci- 
dentally hit by a “stage’’ bullet at a certain per- 
formance, who said nothing about it, but sat seeing 
the show to the end. It is, nevertheless, as well il- 
lustrative of the firmness one ean maintain when 
the mind is “set” on anything. A distinguished 
Senator delivered a political address in Des Moines, 
Iowa, last October. Ishmael Lee, of Mitchellsville, 
went to hear him. The News of that place says: 


Our fellow citizen is a heavily-built man, and is 
getting over the hill in years where the shadows are 
longest. The crowd in Des Moines was very large, 
and Mr. Lee found it difficult to get a place near 
enough to hear the noted Senator. While attempt- 
ing to mount a store-box, Mr. Lee fell and broke 
1isarm, At this point the Senator began to speak. 
Of course you suppose that Mr. Lee hastened toa 
surgeon to have his limb set and bandaged. He 
didn’t do any such thing. He would run the risk of 
breaking his neck three times a week for the sake of 
hearing his famous Congressman. So he got up, 
mounted the store-box, held his broken arm up for 
an hour and a half, until Mr. Speaker finished his 
speech; then he walked down to Dr, Ward’s office 
and had the fracture fixed. 
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“FOOL TINGS.” 

Anybody who criticises unfinished work, and sees 
nothing in drill but its drolleries, will be likely to 
get as badly ruffled as the Dutchwoman did. The 
new course of instruction in gymnasties and object- 
teaching introduced into the schools of Philadelphia 
is responsible for the following incident: 


Indignant mother sends for “the teacher” 
at her house on her way from school. The teacher 
complies with the request. “Ish you de teacher of 
dat school vat my poy goes to?” 

“Yes,” meekly responds the tes archer. 

“Vell, I sue Ss my poy away!” (Teacher looks in 
mild surprise.) “My poy come home the other day, 
—he pehave like erazy. He trow up his hands and 
say, ‘Dis mine eye! dis mine nose! dis mine mouth!’ 
Now, what he go school for to learn dat? He know 
dat pefore. Anudder tay he go round de house like 
mad; he say ‘Che, che, che; pe, pe, pe; ke, ke, ke’; 
now what fool fing’s dat?” 

The teacher tries in vain to explain that the new 
course requires “object teaching” and “phonic spell- 

ing.” 

The indignant parent only flings back the retort, 
“Too many fool tings; I keeps my poy at home.”’— 
Boston. Advertiser. 


to call 
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WHY HE WAS THERE. 
An illustration of the conservatism which formerly 
pervaded the Russian army is given in the following 
anecdote told by Bismarck: 


One day I was walking with the Emperor of Rus- 
sia in the Summer Garden of St. Petersburg, when, 
coming upon a sentinel in the centre of a lawn, I 
took the liberty of inquiring why the man was placed 
there. The Emperor did not know; the adjutant did 
not know; the sentinel did not know, except that he 
had been ordered there. 

The adjutant was then despatched to ask the officer 
of the watch, whosé reply tallied with the sentinel’s, 

—“Ordered.”’ Curiosity awakened, military rec ords 
were searched without yielding any satisfactory so- 
lution. 

At last an old serving-man was routed out, who 
remembered hearing his father relate that the Em- 
press Catherine II., one hundred years ago, had 
found a snowdrop on that particular spot, and given 
orders to protect it from being plucked. No other 
device could be thought of than guarding it bya 
sentinel. The order once issued was left in force 
for a century. 





<o- 
POETRY IN A CLODHOPPER. 

Perhaps all surly and clownish people have their 
sentimental side,—if one could find it. Love will 
bring beauty out of the rudest nature. Ralph Waldo 
Emerson says: 

I knew a stupid young farmer, churlish, living 
only for his gains. and with whom the only inter- 
course you could have was to buy what he had to 
sell. One day I found his little boy of four years 
dragging about after him the prettiest little wooden 
, cart, so neatly built, and with decorations, too, and 





learned that papa had made it; that hidden deep in 
that thick skull was this gentle art and taste, which 
the little fingers and caresses of his son had the 
power to draw out into day. He was no peasant, 
after all. So near to us is the flowering of tine art 
in the rudest population. 


~o 


“A NICE GIRL.” 


Cannot “our girls’? understand what the youn 
g 3 


man meant when he made the distinction between | 
the sort of girl his friend might marry and the one 
he himself would like to marry? 


“Yes,” observed a friend the other evening, ‘she |! 
certainly is very highly cultivated. She is very | 
stylish, ‘plays well, sings well, talks well, dances 
well and rides well, and succeeds admirably in pri- 
vate theatricals. In fact,’’ he added, “she’s just the 
kind of a girl you'd like one of your friends to 
marry.” 

“Then you wouldn't care to marry her?”’ suggested 
Causeur, 

“By no means, my dear fellow. 


What I'm look- 
ing for is a real nice girl.” 


—Boston Transcript. 
-- 
MARRIED LIFE. 


An “old mother” thus writes in the Hartford 
Times about married life: 


Preserve sacredly the privacies of your own house, 
your married state and your hearts. Let no third 
person come in between you two. With God’s help 
build your own quiet world, not allowing your dear- | 
est earthly friend to be the confidant of aught that 
concerns your domestic peace. Let moments of 
alienation, if they oceur, be healed at once 
speak of it outside, but to each other confes 
all will come out right. Never let the morrow’s sun 
tind you at variance. Review and renew your vows; 
it will do you good, and thereby your souls will grow 
together, and you will become truly one. 












oo 
THE JOLLY IRISHMAN. 
Irishmen make good soldiers. They are brave, 

and they are jolly under difficulties. 

Mike Ryan, of the 2ist Illinois Volunteers, was 
fighting for his adopted country on the bloody bat- 
tle-field of Stone River. He was marching gal- 
lantly forward when a grape-shot tore away his 
haversack, tilled with three days’ rations. 

“Och!” exclaimed Mike, without halting an in- 
stant, “if the inemy hasn’t flanked me an’ cut off 
me supplies!” 
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THE COMPANION AND OTHER | 
PAPERS. ce 
Do not forget that we can send you almost | 
any paper or publication published in this | 
country, if taken with the Companion, at a lower 
rate than the full subscription price. 
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Sold with one year’s subscription tothe Com- 
panion at a reduced price. 
We want subscribers to 
have the advantage of obtaining 
asplendid Scroll Saw. 





our 





uring) tame 


Holly Scroll Saw No. 1 
consists of Saw and Drili (as seen 
in cut), with Wrench and Book | 
of Instructions. Price, $3; with the 
Companion for one year, $4 25 

Holly Scroll Saw No. 2 
consists of Saw and Drill (as seen 


in cut); also 3 Drill Points, 4 Saw 


and complete Manual for begin- | 
ners. Price, $3 50; with the Com- 
panion for one year, $4 75. 

Holly Scroll Saw No.3 “ onsists of same outfit as 
No. 2, with 4 feet of Holly and 4 feet of Walnut. Price, 
$4: with Companion for one year, $525. 

The Holly Saw can be sent either by freight or ex- 
press. Char; paid by the one who receives it. The 
freight charges are very small. It will be cheaper by ex- 
press, if for on/y one or two hundred miles. The charges 
on No.3 are no more than on No, The Saw, when 
ready for shipping, makes a case 3 feet long, 15 inches 
wide and 6 inches deep, and weighs about 30 pounds. 
All New York and Western oqgere, will ve filled from 
our storehouse in Rochester, N. Y. Addre 
PERRY M ‘ASON & CO. 














THE FAVORITE WATCH 


Sold at a reduced price with the Companion 
to either Old or New Subscribers. 


We give to our subscribers the benefit of the low price at 
which we are having these Watches manufactured for us 
in large quantities. The Watch is an American Watch, 
and it is well known that in the production of Watches 
the United States leads the world. 

The “Favorite” Watch is thoroughly well made 
in every part,and we warrant it to RUN WELL, WEAR 
WELL and KEEP GOOD TIME. 

We have tested its merits and can confidently assert 
that in the points of elegance, durability and accuracy, it 
is equal to most of the $25 Watches sold in the market. 

No one but ourselves can sell this Watch, as it is made 
expressly for us,and each one has “THE FAVORITE” en- 
graved on the plate. The movement has the EXPANSION 
BAL ANCE, FULL PLATE and SKVEN JE 8. 

1e e is of silver, elegantly aved and either 
hunting case or open face. To every one who sends us 
$10 5¢ we will send the Companion for one year, together 
with “The Favorite” Watch in an open face case; or 
for wie = a hunting case. 

The Watches are sent by express, and charges paid by 
the recipients, or if 25 ets. extra is sent, we will forward 
by mail, post-paid, in a registered package, 


PERRY MASON & CO., | 
Publishers of Youth’s Companion, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
For other articles sold at a reduced price with the Com- 









jand extracts of sweet 


| or a 


Blades and Book of 90 Patterns, | — 





Priced Illustrated Catalog Free on li 


PETER HENDERSON &C0. 
35 CORTLANDT ST. NEW YORK. 
FLOWER AND FRUIT PLANTS 


AGREAT OFFER FOR _ 
HOLIDAYS!!! 


We will during the HOLIDAYS dispose of 100 
PIANOS & ORGANS, at EXTRAORDINARY 
LOW prices for cash. SPLENDID ORGANS 2 3- 
5 sets ofreeds $65, 3 sets with Sub Bass and 
Coupler $80, 2 sets S50, 1 set $40, 1 set S35. 
7 Octave all ROSEWOOD PLANOS $130,7 1-3 
do $140, warranted for SIX years. AGENTS 
WANTED. Illustrated Catalogues Mailed. 
Music at half price, HORACE WATEKS & 
SONS; } Manfrs.and Dealers,40 E. 14th.,St.,N.¥e ° 


FLORILINE. 


66 FLORILINE,” — For THE 
BREATH, 
is the best liquid dentifrice in the world. It thoroughly 
cleanses partially decayed teeth from all parasites or liv- 
ing “animalcule,” leaving them pearly white, imparting 
a delightful fragrance to the breath, 

THE FRAGRANT “FLORILIN 
removes instantly all odors arising trom a foul stomach or 
tobacco smoke. Being peey composed of honey, soda, 

1erbs and plants, it is perfectly 
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Prepa = by HENRY C. 
London 








GALLUP, No, 493 OxForD S87., 
England, and retailed everywhere. 


ANY LADY transfer pictures, l0c.; 10 motto 


cards, 6c.; 10 chromo cards, 6e. To introduce our goods, 
we will send ~ ey paid, in neat sample box, for 25c. 
Stamps taken. CURTIS & HENRY, 184 SovuTs 4tn St., 
PHILADELPHIA, vA 


3- BUTTON KID GLOVES! — 
BEST QUA - Do you want a 
DREss Patreny of Lupin’s Fine 
shmere ? Or 20 yards ot ri 

for Subscribers at Club 


GIVEN IN PREMIUMS ‘:.5°° 
—aAlthu's Home Magazine! 


a Year, with a large reduction for 
Specimen number, 10c. 
(> Send tor Club-Getter’s Special Circular, contain- 
ing tull particulars of this splendid offer. 
ro S. ARTHUR & SON, $. Sixth St., 


Dp" MOREST’'S Monthly Magazine, with en- 

sed and extraordinary attractions in the January 
number, Do not fail to see the beautiful and artistic Oil 
Pictures, Steel En a host of lite 





100 beautiful embossed pictures 
for decorating pottery, vases, 
ete., 10c.; 100 deealeomanie, or 








pair? 
French 
egant Black Silk? 









Philadelphia. 





and y novel- 














ties. Single copies 3 ye arly, $3, with the two oil 
pictures, ‘Rock of ‘Ages™ and “Lion’s | Bride,” 17x21 
inches, to each subscriber. Addre . JENNINGS 





DEMOREST, 17 East I4th Street, New York. 


STOVE POLISH 


Saving Labor, Clean- 
liness, Durability & eapness, Unequaled. 
MORSE BROS., Prop’rs, Canton, Mass. 


The Most Beautiful and Fashionable Women 
use LAIRD’s BLOOM OF YOUTH, knowing by experience 
how marvellously brilliant and smooth it renders the com- 
plexion, what a chaste perfume it exhales, and how re- 
freshing and cooling it is to theskin. Its entire freedom 

rom everything likely to prove injurious, is another 
strong recommendation in its favor. It completely re- 
moves all blemishes upon the face, neck and arms, causes 


| wrinkles to disappear, and gives the faded cuticle an ap- 


pearance of juvenile freshness. 


‘THIS NEW 
PELASTIC TRUSS 


Has a Pad differing from all othere, is 
with Self-Adjusti B 
a ‘center, ‘adapta fre he yall 
the body, while 


PRESSES ry iE TINES 
ef} 

iit A sty ouLo Wit 

bith pressure 

the Hernia is held securely day and night, and a radical cure cer- 


It is easy, durable and cheap. mail. Circulars 


Eggleston Truss Co., ‘Chicago, he 





“EGGLE STON'S . 





~ 
sitions 


free, 


Asthma.—Extract from the “Life offWashington Irv- 
ing,”’ by his nephew, Pierre M. Irving, Vol. LV., Page 272 

“The doctor prescribed, as an experiment,—what had 
been suggested by Dr. (O. W.) Holmes on his late visit,— 
‘Jonas Whitcomb’s Kemedy for Asthma,’ a teaspoonful 
in a wine-glass of water, to be taken every four hours. A 
good night was the result.” 





28 CENT 
CHARM MICROSCOPE. 
CHEAPEST IN THE WORLD 
Magnifies 500 ——. Equal {a 

wer at enth beta 
cost of other — Sam 
ple by mail, postpaid, 25 conte, 
J. BRIDE & co., 
297 Broadway, New York. 


New Illustrated Circular of 
Novelties free. 


JOB PRINTING AT ROCK BOTTOM PRICES. 


300 Business Cards, or 25 leads, or 250 Bill Heads, 
$1 25 each, post- centr or all for ts. post-p: Send for 
estimates on all kinds + ene. Agents wanted. 

IWD & CO., Winsted, Conn. 


A double-barrel ; “an, 
bar or front action 
locks; Warranted 


genuine twist 

rels, & a good shoo- 

eterornosale: with 

ask, Pouc 2 Or xU Cutter,for $15. Can be sent0.O.D. 
with privilege to examine before paying. Send stamp for 
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For the Companion, 


CHRIST AND THE POOR. 








Have vou heard the legend told 
OF the monk im convent old, 
Who at et n-t 
As he bent in 
Tear-stuned ss to kiss 
Saw the 1 side ? 
Tn his eold I narrow cell 
Streamed ! t ineffable, 
As the i brizhter grew! 
Hal I brow and siniling face, 
Arms held forth to hin embrace, 


*Pwas the Son of God, he knew. 


Hirk! that moment pealed the bell— 
Could he longer raptured dwell 





On the sight that moved his soul? 
“No!” the wood monk softly said; 
“T must feed the poor, instead 


They are waiting for their dole.” 


But one sparkling tear-drop fell 
As he left his quiet cell; 
For the touch of Christ he yearned! 
In the light of setting sun, 
All his hrimble duty done, 
Blessed and ghd, he then returned. 








Lo! with added clory smiled 
He the holy, undefiled, 

Who had lingered fondly there; 
Then were sweet odors shed 
Ronnd the old monk’s silvered head, 





From his lips sprang fervent prayer. 
And the Master gently said, 
“Tladst thon staid [must have fled,” 

And fle tonched him with His palm: 
While ontside, the parting throng 
He had fed, burst into song, 

And one star rose white snd calm. 

GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH, 


——---_¢4@> —_ 


For the Companion. 


A DELIVERER SENT. 

An English woman came to America in grief 
and loneliness, after death had made her a ehild- 
less widow, She found to do, and for 
years her two hands supported her well. Then 
her health became impaired, and she was advised 
to try the more geuial elimate of the Pacific 


coast. 


work 


She went to San Francisco. As she was not 
only an honest and industrious but a religions 
woman, she carried the recommenda- 
tions; but in that city misfortune seemed to at- 
tend her. She failed in every quarter to obtain 
employment. Her scanty means were soon ex- 
hausted. All her little valuables were pawned 
to procure food. Necessity her to the 
cheapest boarding-places, where she was obliged 
to associate with the coarsest classes, 

The lonely woman was disheartened. She 
grew desperate, and when intemperate compan- 
ions set liquor before her, she “drank to drown 
her sorrow.”” 


very best 


drove 


It was a kind Providence that ex- 
posed her first indulgence, and kept her from re- 
peating it. She was arrested for drunkenness, 
and sentenced to five days in jail. Her time 
would expire on Sunday morning. Where would 
the shamed and heart-broken creature go? 

In the city lived a benevolent lady who usually 
devoted Monday in every week to visiting those 
who were “sick and in prison,”’ Some untraced 
impulse sent her forth on this Christian mission 


the Saturday after the poor unhappy widow’s | 


sentence. She saw her in the jail, and at once 
marked her as one who deserved a better fate. 
She talked with her and learned her story, as it 
has just been told, and finally left her with an 
invitation to come to church next day and sit in 
her pew. 

The poor woman kept the appointment. At 
the close of the service the lady took her home 
with her. She pitied the stranger and trusted 
her, and though experience had taught her cau- 
tion, she believed that in this case her discern- 
ment was not at fault. 

After keeping her for several weeks, furnish- 
ing occasional work, she found her a permanent 
situation where she could labor at the trade that 
had supported her in better days. 

The poor woman's gratitude and her worthy 
life have more than repaid her benefactor's kind- 
ness, That unintended Saturday visit saved her 
—perhaps from insanity and self-destruction, 
and she has been chastened by the sad lesson 
that restored her both to life and to surer trust 
in God. 

The Good Samaritan who saved this woman 
must have had the experience of all benevolent 
persons who aid the destitute. The lazy, the 
unworthy, and the criminal, had many times ex- 
cited her sympathies only to deceive her. Be- 
cause of this she had, no doubt, often become 
disheartened, and aimost persuaded to give up 
her benevolent work. But who will say that it 
is not better to be deceived in scores of cases, 
if from among the ci:aff there ean here and there 
be found unfortunaic yet deserving people, whose 





jlives can be saved from misery, aud in whose ! 
| souls Divine love may work out it» beneficent 
results? 
eoeeemnceenes +> — 
WISE USE OF MONEY. 

There is a great deal of good sense, as well as 
practical economy, in the following extract from 
|a@ work by Jevons, an English writer. Our 
| readers may find in it the key to unlock the of- 
| ten-asked question, ‘‘Does the extravagance of 
the rich benefit the community?’’ A person who 
| has riches cannot help employing labor of some 
|kind or other. If he saves up his money, he 
probably puts it into a bank; but the banker does 
not keep it idle. 


The banker lends it out again to merchants, | 
manufacturers, and builders, who use it to in-| 
crease their business, and employ more hands, 

If he buy railway shares or government funds, 
those who receive the money put it to some oth- 
er profitable use. 

If the rich man actually hoards up his money 
in the form of gold or silver, he gets no advan.- | 
tage from it, but he creates so much more de- | 
mind for gold or silver. 

If many rich people were to take to hoarding 
up gold, the result would be to make gold-min- 
ing more profitable, and there would be so many 
more gold miners, instead of railway navvies, or 
other workmen. 

We see, then, that when a rich person decides 
how to spend his money, he is deciding, not how 
many more work-people shall be set to work, 
but what kind of work they shall do 

If he decide to give a great fancy ball, then in 
| the end there will be so many more milliners, 
| costumers, lace-makers, confectioners, ete. 4 
} single ball, indeed, wili have no great effect; 
| but if many people were to do the same, there 
|} would soon be more tradespeople attracted to 
these trades. | 

If, on the other hand, rich people invest their 
money in a new railway, there will be so many | 
more surveyors, engineers, foremen, navvies, | 
iron puddlers, iron rollers, engine mechanics, | 
carriage builders, ete. | 

The question really comes to this,—whether 
people are made happier by more fancy balls, or 
| by more railways. 

A fancy ball creates amusement at the time, 
but it costs a great deal of money, especially to | 
the guests who buy expensive costumes. 

When it is over, there is no permanent result, 
and no one is much the better for it. 

The railway, on the other hand, is no imme- 
diate cause of pleasure, but it cheapens goods 
by enabling them to be carried more easily; it 
allows people to live in the country, instead of 
the crowded town; or it carries them on pieas- 
ant and wholesome excursions, 

We see, then, that it is simple folly to approve 
of consumption for its own sake, or because it 
benefits trade. In spending our wealth, we 
ought to think solely of the advantage which | 
people get out of that spending. 


_- 


| BRYANT’S HEROISM IN EXERCISE. 


Mr. Bigelow meeting Mr. Bryant, the poet, af- 
ter several years of separation, congratulated 
him on his robust health. and asked for his se- 
cret. Mr. Bigelow gives his answer in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs: 

He replied that he did not know that there was | 
any secret about it, but he supposed he owed 
much of his health toa habit formed in early 
life, of devoting the first hour and a half or two 
hours after leaving his bed in the morning to 
moderate gymnastic exercise, after which he 
took a bath, and a light breakfast, consisting 
usually of milk, with some kind of cereal food 
and fruit, but no meat. 

At dinner he ate pretty much what other peo- 
ple ate. His evening meal, when he did not! 
dine late, was much the same as his breakfast. 
He drank sparingly of anything stronger than 
water. He avoided all condiments, he used 
neither tea nor coffee, and held tobacco in ab- 
horrence. 

He rarely allowed himself to be out of bed af- 
ter ten at night. or in bed after five in the morn- 
ing. To these habits and regimen he said heat- 
tributed in a great measure his exceptiona'ly 
good health. 

Not many weeks before his death, and when 
recovering from a slight indisposition which he 
had been describing to me (he was then ap-| 
proaching his eighty-fourth year), I said.— 

“I presume you have reduced your allowance 
of morning gymnastics.”’ 

“Not the width of your thumb nail,’’ was his 
prompt reply. 

“What!” said I, “do you manage to still put 
in your hour and a half every morning?” 

“Yes,”’ he replied, ‘‘and sumetimes more; fre- 
quently more.”’ 

This may seem a trifling incident to enumer- 
ate among the memorabilia of a notable man. I 
regard it as a signal triumph of character, 
when you consider how few there are who can 
forego a customary indulgence, even after they 
have become aware that its effects upon them 
are pernicious; how rare it is to find a man en- 
gaged in intellectual pursuits who will take the 
exercise which he knows that he requires, 
though already consciously a prey to disease 
from neglect of it, you will scarcely accuse me 
of exaggerating the importance of the incident | 
to which I have referred. 

Sees 

JoHNNY’s ARITHMETIC. — The unconscious 
point of infant prattle and inquisitiveness is | 
sometimes sharper than deliberate rebuke. The | 
following may be true or not, but it serves well 
as an illustration: 


| was a little way off. 
| passed, reached out his hand and patted the hy- 


Johnny was poring over his mental arithmetic. 
Ii was a new study to him, and he found it inter- 
esting. When Johnny undertook anything he 
went about it with heart, head and hand. 

He sat on his high stool at the table, while his 
father and mother sat just opposite. He was 
such a tiny fellow, scarcely large enough to hold 
the book, you would think, much less to study 
and calculate. But he could do both, as you 
shall see. 

Johnny’s father had been speaking to his 
mother, and Johnny had been so intent on his 
book that he had not heard a word, but as he 
leaned back on his high chair to rest a moment, 
he heard his father say, ‘Dean got beastly 
drunk at the club last night; drank ten glasses 
of wine. I was disgusted with the fellow.” 

Johnny looked up with bright eyes,—‘‘How 


| many did you drink, father?” 


“IT drank but one, my son,” said the father, 
smiling down upon his little boy. 
“Then you were only one-tenth drunk,”’ said 


| Johnny, reflectively. 


“Johnny!” cried his parent sternly in a breath; 
but Johnny continued with a studious air,— 

“Why, yes, if ten glasses of wine make a man 
beastly drunk, one glass will make him one-tenth 
part drunk, and’’— 

‘There, there!’ interrupted the father, biting 
his lip to hide the smile that would come, ‘I 
guess it is bed-time for you. We will have no 
more arithmetic to-night.” 

So Johnny was tucked away in bed, and went 
sound asleep, turning the problem over and over 
to see if he was wrong. And just before he had 
lost himself in slumber he had thought,—‘‘One 
thing is sure; if Dean hadn’t taken the one glass 
he would not have been drunk, and if father had 
taken nine more he would have been drunk; so 
it is the safe way not to take any, and I never 
will,”’—Citizen Soldier. 

en | eee 
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FLYING FURZE. 


Airlly, fairily, over the meadows, 
Over the broom-grasses waving and gay,— 
O! see how it shimmers, 
How wavers and glimmers, 
Flying, and flying away. 


Hastefullv, wastefully, over the copses, 
Over the hedge-rows in scattered array ,— 
See, see how ‘tis curling 
And twinkling and whirling, 
Ever and ever away! 
Merrily, cheerily, down the far verges, 
Verges of fields growing misty and gray,— 
Still, still how it shinmmers, 
Grows fainter and glimmers, 
Shimmers, and glimmers away! 
Pact H. HaYne. 


—Se—__-_ — 
A HYENA’S REVENGE. 
Mr. Winners, one of the keepers of the wild 
animals at the FairGrounds in St. Louis, had oc- 


| casion last June to punish severely a spotted hy- 


ena for fighting. The hyena waited four months, 
and then had its revenge. The scene is thus de- 
scribed in the St. Louis Republican: 


Yesterday afternoon a few people were gath- 
ered about the carnivora house, looking at the 
animals, when Winners, the keeper, chanced to 
pass along between the railing and cages. 

He is familiar with the animals, and the fero- 
cious beasts seem to entertain a sort of friend- 
ship for him. As he passed along he patted the 
leopard on the head, and the beast seemed rather 
to like the attention. 

Then he came to the hyenas’ cages. The big 
spotted brute lay close to the bars, and its mate 
Winners carelessly, as he 
— as he had the leopard. It was a cruel mis- 
take, 

The ugly brute awaiting his opportunity for 
months, saw it at last, and, quick as lightning, 
caught the hand in his mouth, sinking its fangs 
into it deeply. There was a frightful struggle. 

The man sought to tear his hand away, and at 
the same instant, with a growl, the other hyena 
sprang to the assistance of its mate. 

For a moment it seemed as though Winners 
would have his entire arm drawn in through the 
bars, but with a supreme effort he wrenched 
himeelf away a cripple. 

The strong jaws of the hyena had not loosened 
their grip, and the left portion of the right hand 
was torn away, as the man released himself, the 


| bones and sinews parting like threads in the 


grip of the ugly brute, who drew back yelling 
with his bloody mouthful. 

istance was promptly summoned, and Win- 
ners was conveyed to a physician, who bound up 
the mangled stump, the man suffering excruciat- 
ing pains from his injuries. He will, of course, 
be crippled by the occurrence. 





—_$——_——_<@9——_____ 


A WAR DANCE. 

A former resident of New Zealand describes 
in Land and Water a war dance he once saw in 
the island. Two tribes engaged in it, one war- 
like, which had just returned from battle, and 
the other peaceful, which had remained behind, 
growing crops: 

Imagine some five or six hundred naked stal- 
wart savages leaping up into the air in all direc- 
tions, brandishing muskets, hatchets, swords, 
and various weapons, whilst they twisted their 
bodies into the most frightful contortions, their 
eves starting from their sockets, and their 
tongues protruded to their full extent, each one 
vying with his neighbor in executing the most 
hideous grimaces of which the human face is 
capable, and at times jumping off the ground, 
all together, and making the earth tremble as 
they came down again. 

Conceive the aspect of these tattooed faces, the 





| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


bushy black hair flying in the wind. This truly 
diabolical performance was accompanied at in- 
tervals by a volley of suppressed groans and 
shuddering gasps, while every muscle of their 
Wiry frames quivered with excitement. 

With the fighting tribe was a young Maorj 
woman, whose slight frame writhed about jn 
sinuous contortions. She was dressed in a flow. 
ing garment of colored print, and especially ex- 
celledin making faces. I can only say, that if 
length of tongue is considered a characteristic of 
the sex in civilized countries, the New Zealand 
ladies, taking her as a sample, are not deficient, 

I cannot give you a better idea of her face as 
it appeared at that moment, than by asking you 
to perform the following facial feat, which used 
to be considered ‘‘quite the thing’ in my school. 
boy days. Firstly, thrusting your two thumbs 
well into either side of your mouth, then with 
the third fingers of each hand pull down your 
lower eyelids as far as possible, until their req 
linings are well exposed. This will give a very 
fair idea of the Maori war face, provided that 
the tongue is at the same time well protruded, 
Multiply the face by three hundred, and you wil] 
have the general effect as near as possible. It 
was not a pleasant spectacle. 

To our great relief, human nature had its lim- 
it, and in obedience to a signal from the chiefs, 
the panting natives suddenly collapsed, and 
pulled up toa man. 

‘*’Orrid sight,’ said a Cockney settler who 
was standing near, ‘‘and thank goodness it's 
come toa hend,’’—a sentence in whieh I con- 
curred. 

The ranks now rapidly dissolved, and a gener- 
al rush was made in the direction of the Hawke's 
Bay encampment, where lay heaped upon the 
ground huge quantities of food, which was spe- 
cially prepared for their delectation. Here were 
to be seen whole carcasses of pigs, potatoes by 
the ton, stacks of dried fish, and sacks of flour, 
to say nothing of mounds of pippep [cockles]. 

ae 
THE CONSUL’S SNAKE-EATER. 

The “secretary bird,’”’ carrying his pen behind 
his ear, ranks among the remarkable of the feath- 
ered race. These birds are also called serpent- 
eaters, and in sighting their peculiar prey from 
afar, their eyes will match those of the eagle. 
The author of ‘Thirty Years at Sea’’ saw one do- 
mesticated at the British Consul’s residence, in 


| the city of Loanda, Africa, and stalking about 
| among the poultry. 


They are kept, he says, 


| about the basements and court-yards of houses 
| as scavengers, and to destroy mice and snakes, 


| which latter are their principal food when not in 





captivity. 

The owner of the one I speak of was showing 
its capacities to our captain, and the bird first 
sulped down five or six chickens’ heads, which 
had just been cut off. A large snake, said to be 
poisonous, was then brought in a basket by a 
negro, and turned out in the court-yard. 

The secretary at once made for him with 
his wings extended, and the quilis at the back 
of his head (from which he is familiarly named) 
all erected. 

The snake glided rapidly round the wall, evi- 
dently seeking some a or hiding-place, but 
finding none, he coiled himself fora spring, but 
before he could strike, the bird seized him by the 
neck, lashed him violently on the pavement two 
or three times, and then, putting one horny foot 
on his neck, commenced to tear him in pieces, 
and devour him. 

Not more than two minutes elapsed between 
the turning out of the snake and his being safely 
stowed away in the secretary’s crop, in company 
with the chickens’ heads. 

Sel 


SHARKS CAPTURED. 

Sharks have been much plentier than usual in 
Northern waters this year, as several bathers in 
New York harbor have discovered to their cost. 
The New Haven Journal of Aug. 31st, reports 
eleven of the man-eaters as captured in a seine 
of a fishing company, in three days: 


On Wednesday, one monster man-eater, eleven 
feet long, was taken, and on Thursday, with 
25,000 white fish, brought to shore, there were 
tive of the rapacious monsters captured, one 
seven feet in length, one six feet, and the rest 
smaller. 

When the sharks were seen yesterday they 
had not bécome aware that they were prisoners, 
and were rushing about gorging themselves on 
the white fish. 

It wasn’t long before they found out that they 
were prisoners, and they lashed the white-fish- 
filled water with their tails and swam around in 
circles, lathering the place with foam. 

Not to give the sharks too much leeway Mr. 
Meacham stepped out among the thonsands of 
struggling white fish, axe in hand, and dealt 
two of the largest sharks each a powerful blow. 

Then, with a large, heavy iron hook in hand, 
with a long rope attached reaching to the shore, 
he watched his chances, and at the right mo- 
ment struck the hook into the nearest shark, 
and the hook taking a strong hold, the shark, 
with ten or a dozen sturdy men atthe rope, soon 
found himself on the sand. 

A bean pole inserted in the mouth of one of 
them was held as if in a vice, and pieces of board 
were bitten in two. 

The three largest sharks were measured with 
a foot-rule when lying com paratively quiet. The 
largest was eight feet long. the next seven feet, 
and the third six feet. The other two were 
three or four feet long, but were active and saucy 
enough. 

One of the smaller sharks had his head bitten 
clean off in a trice by the jaws of the eight 


bloodshot eyes strained to their utmost, their! footer. 
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For the Companion. 


SLIDING DOWN HILL. 
“Down the hill, down the hill, 
Gayly now we slide; 
Through the white and glistening snow, 
See the runners glide! 
Here we go, swift and sure, 
Bound to have some fun, 
Scamper off, boys and girls, 
Gayly jump and run! 
“Bright the sun is shining now, 
Through the frosty air, 
Making all the ice-clad hills 
Radiant and fair! 
Off we go! Off we go! 
Shouting with a will, 
No such fun in all the world 
As sliding down the hill.” 
Have a care, boys and girls, 
Have an earnest care! 
For there is another hill 
Which seemeth very fair! 
Downward, downward lies its course, 
Glistening bright and still; 
But it is a sad mistake, 
Sliding down that hill! 
Mrs. R. N. TURNER. 
$+ -—_—_ 
For the Companion. 


NEW-YEAR’S CALLS. 

“Tsay, Phil, are you going to make calls with 
your father to-morrow? I'm not; I think it is 
real stupid to sit bolt upright in a chair, be on 
your best behavior, be told ‘how you've grown,’ 
and hear all the girls giggling at you.”’ 

“That's so! I never know what to do with my 
hands and feet, and I get awfully red in the 
face, worse thana beet. And last year, true as 
Ilive, I wanted a piece of cake at Mrs. Seaman’s 
house, a jolly kind with frosting, you know, and 


just because I saw that youngest Seaman girl 
giggling and whispering to her sister, I was 
ashamed to take it, and I didn’t. I say, don't 


let's go with them to-morrow.” 

“All right, Phil, we'll take a walk by our- 
selves and get through the day somehow. My 
father gave me fifty cents this morning, for to- 
morrow. He always gives me some money for 
New Year, you know, besides five dollars for 
the bank Christmas.”’ 

“T’ve got about that, too,’’ said Phil, ‘‘and we 
can have a treat for ourselves while we are 
walking to-morrow, I s’pose. I'll meet you at 
your house by ten o’clock.”’ 


“All right. Good-by, old chap,’’ and the boys 
separated, whistling, and hastening each towards 
his own home. 

Philip Howard and Charlie Grey were manly, 
Both truthful, 


ee to-morrow for myself. 








'“A man give me some flowers he was goin’ to 


fling ont of a wase, and a sassy boy who lives in | 


our alley grabbed ’em right out of my hands, 
}and now I aint got none for New Year’s—boo- 
hoo!” 

| Phil was sorry for the poor little thing, and 
| gave her a penny which was in his vest pocket, 
while he asked, “Do you like flowers, little 
| girl?” 








“Course I do,’”’ was 
the reply. ‘Poor 
folks likes pretty 
things same as rich people, 
can’t get ’em.”’ 

She turned away with a lighter 
heart, because of the penny Phil gave 
her, and the little boy, who had suddenly caught 
at a new idea, hurried back towards Chatrlie’s 
house again. 

The little fellows held a private confab in the | 

vestibule of the front door, and when they | 
parted a second time, Charlie called out, ‘We | 
won't say anything about it, Phil, because a fel- | 
low hates to be laughed at, you know, and we 
can get the flowers easy enough. I'll do my 
part, you'll see!’’ and the answer came back, 
“Allright! won’t it be a jolly lark, though? 


only we 


9? 


Twenty minutes later, Philip walked into the | 


shop of Mr. Brown, ‘Seedsman and Florist,’’ on 
Broadway, and inquired, ‘“‘Are you short of er- 
rand boys, Mr. Brown, this busy season?” 
“Yes, I’ve got a lot of orders, and not half 
enough hands to carry them.”’ 
“That’s jolly,” said Phil, gleefully. ‘See here, 
Mr. Brown, don’t you tell, but J wanta few flow- 


kind, but just the common sort that smell sweet 


little bunches, 


know. And—and—you 


down, and carry some 


for my trouble. I only 
want enough for a 
small basketfal, 
know.’ 

“That's fair oud 
square. But what un-} 
der the sun do you 


dered so many?” 
“That’s my secret,” 
laughed the boy; ‘‘and 


time before dark, let 
me begin my work, 
Who shall I take this 


one handsomely filled 
near him. 

The directioh was 
given, and Phil started 
off. 

At ten o’clock the 
next morning the boys 
met at a gate of a small 
| park near Charlie’s home, and gayly exhibited 


obedient, full of fun and frolic as any boys of | their baskets wherein, nestled among green 


ions, 
Phil was near home when he met a little beg- 


their age, and they were inseparable compan- | leaves, were blossoms pretty and fragrant enough 


to please and gladden any heart. 
Each described how he had managed to get his 


Sar girl bitterly crying, and wiping her eyes on | treasures, and agreed it a much better way of 
> the corner of the ragged shawl which served also | parting with their pocket money than if it had 





¢ 





48 & covering for her head. 
In answer to Phil’s inquiries she sobbed out 


| gone in exchange for nuts and candies. 
Thus it happened that while the more fashion- 





Not your choicest | 


and will make pretty | 
you | 


see, I can’t buy as 
many as I want, so I'll | 
give you fifty cents 


of your orders, if you’ll | 
give me the rest to pay | 


you | 


want with flowers, | 
when your mother or- |} 


now, as there’s lots of | 


basket to?’’ — lifting | 





| able streets of ehecity were gay with callers, and | 
| carriages, and gorgeous dress, our two little boys 
| Started on a round of calls which might be called | 
|a “flower mission,” and in and out of humble 
| dwellings, and the homes of poverty, their bright 
healthy faces were seen, while shyly and bash- 
| fully, to be sure, but with always a kind word, 
| they dealt out generously their fragrant gifts, 
| with wishes for ‘‘a Happy New Year,” and un- 
consciously lightened their own 
young hearts and eyes in their 
efforts to make sunshine for 
others. 

“Poor folks likes pretty 
things.”” The words of the lit- 
tle beggar girl kept ringing in 
Phil’s heart and ears, and he 
and Charlie were two very hap- 
py little fellows, as, after they 
had emptied their baskets, they 
came out upon tle broad, pleas- 
ant street fronting the park 
again. 

Such new, sweet lessons of 
charity and the blessedness of 
doing good they had learned on 
this glad New-Year’s morning! 

“T say, Phil,’’ said Charlie, 
his blue eyes sparkling, and his 
face rosy with excitement, ‘I 
never knew before what jolly 
fun it is to give things; it makes 
you have a nice feeling, ’spe- 
cially when you know yon don't 
stand any chance of getting any- 
thing back, you know.” 

“That's so,”’ said Phil; “‘it’s 
forty times nicer than when we 
get things, isn't it? Isay, Char- 
lie, let’s do this kind of thing 
real often, will we?” 

Charlie’s usual reply to any 
| suggestion of Phil’s was, ‘‘All right,”’ and it 
|rang out with a will this time, as the boys 
parted, 
| Good things are apt to leak out, and althouzh 
| I cannot say just how it was discovered by the 

parents of our boys that there had been a ‘‘flow- 
| er mission” started on New-Year’s morn, yet it 
| was discovered, and one night when the two 
started for bed with the given by each 
mother, the words of love and praise were very 
| sweet and precious to each boy. 
| Begin the hours of the New. Year with loving, 
| kindly deeds, words and thoughts, and a bless- 
ing will surely follow from the great and loving 
Father of all. Mary D. BRINE. 
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; TABLE MANNERS---FOR LITTLE 
FOLKS. 


| And give God thanks before I eat; 
| Must for my food in patience wait, 
Till Iam asked to hand my plate. 


In silence I must take my seat, | 





I must not scold, nor whine, nor pout, 
Nor move my chair or plate about. 
With knife, or fork, or napkin-ring, 
I must not play, nor must I sing. 
| I must not speak a useless word, 
| For children must be seen, not heard. 
I must not talk about my food, 
Nor fret if I don’t think it good. 
My mouth with food I must not crowd, 
Nor while I’m eating speak aloud. 
Must turn iy head to cough or sneeze, 
And when I ask, say, “If you please.” 
The table-cloth I must not spoil, 
Nor with my food my fingers soil. 
Must keep my seat when I am done, 
Nor round the table sport or run, 
When told to rise, then, I must put 
My chair away with noiseless foot; 
| And lift my heart to God above, 

In praise for all His wondrous love. 


} 


| 


— +o 


| For the Companion. 
PRAYING FOR THE BUTCHER-BOY. 


af- 
vy ad- 


A little four-year-old startled her veo 
ter praying for all her friends one night, 
| ding, ‘‘And God please to bless the great big 
| butcher -boy, who brings us our meat.’”’ At an- 
other time, ‘‘Please to bless the grass that grows 
jin the garding,”’—loving to play with the long 
| | slender blades as she gathered and laid them on 
| her dainty little hand and then blew them glee- 
fully away. Grateful, loving little soul, she 
wanted a blessing on what gave her joy. 


— 
MUCH THE WAY. 

“The way it is,’’ said little Johnny, describ- 

ing a raffle at a church fair, ‘“‘vou see somethin’ 

and you give a half a dollar for a chance to win 


it; another fellow always gets it, and they never 
offer you your money back.” 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
a. 
THE MILLER. 


CFill the blanks at the end of ea 
one syllable, rhyming 


ch line with a word of 
With the last werd of the first line.) 
The miller, a jolly man is he, 
His wife—as merry, too, is 
And happy are their childien — 

His story | will tell to —, 

Just as the miller told it -; 

He lived once by the river —, 

But that was long ago, you ——; 

Now, underneath 1 live oak —-, 

There stands his cottage by the —, 
O’ergrown with woodbine and sweet —-; 
Behind it, meadow, hill and —— 

Entice the butterfly and ——; 

While o’er the beach’s sand, in —, 

His laughing children, gay and —, 

In happy chase advance and —— 
In playing “horse” with “haw, 
And skip and hop just like a —. 
Though land and ocean's in the — 
Of all the shifting winds that ——, 
The miller never makes «2 —— 

To leave his mill and take a —— 





and *——,’ 


“Topers and sots, away with -—! 
From me no bar-room gets a ——.” 
He takes his violin on his —, 
That cost perhaps an X, or ——, 


And tunes it till he strikes the —— 

Of C, or G, or D, or —-; 

His children join with “do, re, — 
They play and sing so well that —— 
Conclude to stay till after 





ELGIE SCHELL. 


9 
ae 


GEOGRAPHICAL DINNER. 


An island in British waters was invited to an 
American dinner. It was summoned by a cape of 
of the Western Continent. The dinner was served 
on a rock at 2 great waterfall. It was eaten witha 
lake of British America, and a river of the Southern 
States. The waiter was a /ake belonging to Great 
Britain. The soup was a river of the N, W. States, 
flavored with a N. Eng. rirer, ond seasened with a 
lake of peculiar reputation. The ments were a city 
of the Middle States broiled: a /ale in the queen's 
dominions stewed; a small river of British America 
ina pie; a rirer of the N, W. States roasted; a lake 
north of the U.S. line baked; auriver of the S — 
ern States ronsted \ c Ps reg 
and a cape of the Atlantie cons “ ‘aaa for fish 
The pudding was made of a forrn in the Middle 
States, with sauce imported—Asrican States. For 
drinks were a river of the North-west: also a battle- 
ground of the Revolution mixed with a re/cano 
south of the United States, and flavored with an 
is/and in the great lakes. The dessert was a cape of 
South America, and a river in a Northern State. 

L. 








3. 
ILLUSTRATED REBUS. 





Be backward in expressing opinion on deeds 
w 


wrapped in mystery. -H.G. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. “A Happy New Year, and many happy returns 
ethedi Lippy Ppy 
of the day. 
; ’ Ne-Wye-ars. 
New Year's { Ne ars—snare, 
3. New Year's c one 
4. 1 


= 6789 10 111213 
D é NO T BREA K THE 
14 15 16 17 18 19 20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 
PROMISES YOU MAKE 
29 30 31 32 33 34 35 36 37 38 39 40 41 
ON NEW YEAR’S DAY 
Key W ‘ords. 
1, D-airy. T-reason. 
3, B-other. . W-omen. 
5, A-mount,. 6, S-poke. 
7, S-kate. 8, D-ye. 
9, W-ay. 
5. A 
ALE 
OPERA 
PRESENT 
6. “Ring out the old, 
Ring in the New.’ 
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TRICHINOSIsS. 

This is a parasitic disease caused by eating pork 
infested with minutest hair-like worms, called tri- 
chine. It is only since 1860 that the disease has been 
fully investigated and understood, but it can now be 
traced back, under other names, at least two centu- 
ries. Since the above date it has been recognized 
wherever pork is eaten raw or imperfectly cooked; 
and there have been many epidemics of it. 

The trichinew after passing through the stomach 
rapidly multiply in the intestines, and thence they 
work their way into the substance of the muscles 
generally, and of the internal organs, where they 
soon roll themselves up in coils, like worms in the 
earth. 

If comparatively few trichine are taken into the 
stomach, either because the pork is but slightly dis- 
eased, or is eaten sparingly, or the meal is not re- 
peated, the disease is light and soon over. 

In severer cases there 
lowed 


is vomiting; diarrhoea, fol- 


often by obstinate constipation; 
sweating; great pain in the limbs; 
of chewing, awallowing 
often with entire 


and sleeplessness, 


profuse 
difficulty 
hoarseness, 
attacks 
children, with whom 
stupor prevails. 


fever; 
and breathing; 
loss of voice; neuralgic 
except in 
the opposite condition of 

In the milder cases the 
in five or six weeks; in severer forms convalescence 
is deferred for four months, while the full strength 
is not restored for a much longer time. A fatal ter- 
mination is very common, generally from paralysis 
of the respiratory organs. In children recovery is 
the rule. No means have yet been found to destroy 
the trichine. 


patients begin to recover 


American hogs seem to be especially liable to the 
disease. They should be sold for the market, home 
or foreign, only after legal inspection. But thor- 
ough cooking kills the trichinw. Lard, of course, 
having been subjected to a high heat, cannot contain 


them. 
hoa 


AN ANACONDA’S BABIES. 

A new fact has been added to the sum of knowl- 
edge in natural history by the birth of twenty little 
boa-constrictors in the London Zoological Gardens. 
Mr. E. W. Searle, who visited the infant serpents, 
thus describes them: 


The young ones vary from fifteen to twenty inches 
in length, and though only a few hours old, would 
bite in a spiteful manner the hand of any one who 
attempted to touch them, their teeth being suffi- 
ciently developed and sharp to draw blood, The 
mother has been in the collection some eight years, 
and in company with four or five others of her own 
species. The young animals are supplied with very 
young mice, upon which already they have com- 
menced to feed, and in all probability will do well 
under the careful attention of Holland, the keeper 
of the reptiles. The only altered condition of the 
mother is that she hisses when interrupted or ap- 
proached; otherwise, the young have left her and 
take care of themselves, twisting and forming them- 
selves into small, knotty heaps in the corners of 
their cage. 

This is probably the first recorded instance of the 
breeding of boa-constrictors in captivity. It has 
been always understood that the boa-constrictor was 
of the same habit as the python in producing eggs, 
not living animals. This, however, we know now to 
be theory, as the facts before us prove. 


> 


AN OLD “SETTING” CAT. 
Fancy the amazement of a mother-cat at having 
fifteen added to her family in the mysterious way 
here related: 


At a farm-house not far from Newton Stewart, 
Orange County, Ind.,a rather uncommon cireum- 
stance took place recently. A hen’s nest had been 
made in an out-of-the-way place, in which eggs to 
the number of seventeen had been laid. The cat 
took possession of the nest, covered the eggs over 
with straw, and there brought forth kittens. Puss 
and the kittens remained in the nest for a consider- 





seventeen eggs sent out birds. The cat was seen ly- | 
ing with its brood, but no one ever saw a hen near 
the nest, or knew the eggs were there until the birds 
came out. The gude wife was “uncoly ta’en” when 
the fifteen chickens presented themselves.—Louis- 


ville Paper. * 


~ | 

| 
RUSSIAN CORRUPTION. 

As a company were conversing on the c ep weg 

of Russian officials, Bismarck, who was pre —_ 
illustrated it by a couple of racy stories. 





When Ambassador at St. Petersburg, | happened 
to see a Finnish boat in the Neva, carrying excel- 
lent tirewood. I asked the price, and was told a 
very low figure. Upon my offering to close, the | 
peasants with the boat inquired whether the pur- 
chase was made for the Crown. I wasso imprudent | 
as to say it was not for the Russian but the Prussian 
Crown. | 

They made no reply, but by the time I returned to 
fetch the wood, had all run away. I subsequently 
learned that a man having an ambassador’s rank | 
was, a3 a matter of course, suspected of foul play by 
these wary souls. 

They thought a servant of the Czar--for which | 
they took me—would first house the wood, and then, 
to escape payment, accuse them of having stolen it. 
The result to the peasant might have been arrest, 
and liberation only on making their accuser a free 
gift of the wood, 

A Russian colonel, of German extraction, told me 
that, on taking command of his regiment, some- 
where about Kursk or Veronesh, the asants 
around flocked into the town to offer him wagon- 
loads of straw and hay. 

Though they entreated him to accept the gift, the 
colonel, not wishing to indulge in such practices, 
refused, point-blank. Upon this the peasants, mis- 
es the colonel’s reply, went down on their knees 
before him, protesting they were poor people, and | 
had no more to give. 

All his predecessors had been satisfied with tent | 
had been offered, why was not he? The colonel | 
motioned them to the door. 

However, upon fresh pocnad pouring in with 
fresh fodder, the colonel eventuaily yielded, and 
deigned to accept what other colonels had not re- 
fused. As he charged Government for the suste-| 
nance of the troops, he made twenty thousand rou- 
bles a year by the transaction. 





~~ ing 
SAUCE FOR BOTH GEESE. 

Angry passion meets cool business when it gets | 
into court; and a quiet umpire can generally settle 
two quarrellers, and their quarrel too, quite impar- 
tially. Two enraged women, who went to law in 
New York the other day, found that there was law 
enough for them both, 





“Well, ma’am, what can I do for you?” queried 
Judge Morgan, at Jefferson Market Police Court, 
yesterday afternoon, to a rather spruce - looking 
young woman, whose manner was somewhat ruttled. 

“Jedge, Yer Honor, there’s Mrs. McQuade, Jedge, 
Yer Honor, and she’s all the time abusing me, Jedge, 
Yer Honor, and breaking my door, Judge, Yer” 

“O Judge, Yer Honor! don’t believe a word she 

says! O Judge, Yer Honor, look at my eye! O 
Je ulge, Yer Honor, she couldn't tell the tr uth « even 
inadhrame? Oh!’ 

“IT want a warrant agin Mary MeQuade. 
the law of her if there’s any to be had!” 

“That'll do, ladies! that'll do! Now, Mrs. Jones, 
do you make a complaint against Mra. Me Quade? 

“Oh, Ido, Judge, Yer Honor. Ido. She’ 

“Go to the clerk there and make it.” 

Mrs. Jones went. 

“Now, Mrs. MeQuade’*—— 

“Judge, Yer Honor, is there no law for me?” 

“Certainly. Do you want to make a complaint 
against Mrs. Jones?” 

*“T do; indeed I do!” 

“Go to the other clerk there.” 

Soth ladies went to the clerks indicated. Their | 
complaints were taken, sworn to and handed up to 
the judge, who read them, while the women stood 
before him, glaring defiantly at each other. 

“Mrs. Jones, Mrs. MeQuade, you are each fined 
ten dollars on the other's complaint.” 

The women collapsed, burst into tears, and were 
locked up for the night, being unable to pay.—New 

York Herald. 
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THE EXPERIENCED SHOEMAKER. 
The Parisian shoemaker is thus made 
French journal: 


fun of bya 


His bootmaker brought him a number five and a 
quarter boot to go on a number six and a half foot, 
and the process of trying it on convinced him of the 
tortures he would have to undergo in what Shakes- 
peare has called “The Taming of the - Shrew.” 

“Too small,”’ he says; “they hurt.’ 

“Hurt?” replies the artist, bitterly; “hurt? They 
can't hurt! [made ’em myself from measurements 
I took myself, and they must be a roomy fit.” 

“But they do hurt.” 

“How do you know anything about it? 
shoemaker’? 
how?” 


Are youa 
What experience have you ha ud, any- 


> 


THE MINISTER AND THE DOGS. 
The late Rev. L. W. Alexander was once holding 
a protracted meeting at a country church in Vir- 
ginia, and every day there was a full attendance of 
dogs. 


He was much annoyed, and when 
between two terriers attracted more than ordinary 
attention, said, “Brethren, I did not know before I 

came here that my preaching was beneficial to the 
dogs; but I suppose the people here think it is, from 
the way they persist in bringing their dogs to church. 
Now if you think your dogs must hear ‘preaching, I 
propose that we have a separate day appointed for 
them, and I will give them a lecture on how to be- 
have in church.’ 


at last a fight 


- 


A GUN TO DRINK. 
The pocket dram-flask used to be called the 
“pocket-pistol,’”’ — just about as dangerous, so the 
French garcon may have thought. 


One of the American millionnaires who are doing 
the Paris Exhibition wanted some champagne with 
his dinner, but, being unable to speak French, had 
to make signs to indicate his wishes. Calling a 
waiter, he put his hands between his knees, and then 
made a fierce facial expression, accompanied by a 
hand movement, as though he were pulling a cork, 
concluding with “fizz, fizz!’ The waiter nodded 
that he understood, went away, and returned shortly 
with a small gun. The gentleman made vigorous 





able time, and the result was that fifteen out of the 


use of Anglo-Saxon words then. 


} An unequalled variety. 


| 
| 
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A Favorite Cough Remedy.—For Colds, Sore 
Throat, Asthina, Catarrh and other diseases of the bron- 
chial tubes, no more useful article can be found than the 


well-known “Brown's Bronchial Troches.” 25c a box. 





]HIPPLE’S Home School for Deaf Mutes. 

J.& Z.C. WHipre.e, Proprictora, Mystic River, Conn, 
Pupis from New Jersey with warrant from the Governor, 
admitted Free. Send tor Circulars. 


Hours Musical Instruction 
New England Conservatory, Music 
Hall, Boston. E. Tourjée, Director. 


33 A DAY crits FINE ART NOVELTIES 


Catalogue sent free. J. I UFFORD’S SONS, Boston. 
ids and Tickets for sale. 


Li 
I EXAS migrant’s Guide free. Dr. 
58 


Sears Building, Boston. 


\ 7ANTED—A GOOD MAN FOR EVERY STATE 
and Territory in the Union: a fair salary paid. Ad- 
dress La Belle Man’f’g Co., 93 Clark Street, C hicago. | 


GAME OF AUTHORS. 
By mail, 15 cts.; Magic Pen, 10 cts.; Magic Age Cards, l0¢; 
all for 25 cts. Address Clinton Bros., C lintonville, Conn, 


FUN FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


One pair of Telephones tinely finished, with 100 feet of 
copper wire; 4 Instellators all complete, with directions 
for using, sent by mail, post-paid, for $150. Address 
TELEPHONE M’'F’G CoO., Clintonville, Conn. 


-LOEMAN'S CELEBRATED PAINTING | 


“FR For particulars, 
ne our poe ang is ““Youth’s C ompan- 
ion Extra,” DE 1878. 

KELLOGG PUBLISHING Co., 












Mapand Im- 
AmMI BRown, 
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SPRINGFIELD, MAss, 


FOREIGN POSTAGE STAMPS. iiss“ S'- 

e tains 60 rare 

varieties, all genuine, 25c and stamp. Cheap pee kets, 10 

stamps, for de and stamp. Collections bought. Stamps on 

approval to reliable sgl Agents wanted everywhere 
on liberal commission. Geo. W. Green, Medford, Mz 18S. 


EMPLOYM ENT. 


5 in cash paid to every age sand eas ans e ae a 














THE CREEPER. 
The fastest running Sled in the world! 
have the 


Because they 
required momentum and Lees GS | ry 
y wants one. > A ik ? 






of three. Nar 

PLOW CO. 55 Beekman Str 
ers of the celebrated Hard Metal ADAMANT PLow- 
REVERSIBLE SELF-SHARPENING SHARES. These I’! 
so steady that boys can work with them. Cireul 


THE 
COLUMBIA BICYCLE, 


POPE MF’G 

85 Summer St., 

Easy to learn to ride. An ordi 

nary rider can go more mile 
day over common roads 

= horse. Send 3ect stamp for 

- catalogue, With full information. 












CO., 


Soston, \ 


z 





ist and 20-) 


IT IS THE DUTY OF PARENTS 


To see that their children’s teeth are not ruined through 
neglect. The dental row of a boy or girl may be'kept 
sound with SOZODONT. Besides this, the teeth, un- 
less absolutely and hopelessly unsound, may be purified 





and rendered white by this justly popular article. SO. 
ZODONT has no affinity with those pastes and pow- 
ders which whiten teeth by corroding their su 2, 
SOZODONT is a botanic liquid, agreeable to the taste 


and smell, and in every respect is an article to be re- 
lied upon. Sold by Druggists. 


IF YOUR WASTE PIPES 


ARE STOPPED, 








me = Ack s for information, Instead of seeds for a Plumber, use one 
ms CORTLANDT ST., New Youk. m ee | of our RUBBER 
THE FARM ANNUAL FOR 1879 a Bon Aig 
Sent by mail on receipt of price, 
e gy Stock, Seeds, Fancy 50 CENTS 
Poultry, Dogs, &c., with two sam- Ph ai pt 
A ea pkts. Improved Farm seeds, HODCMAN & Co., 
ry TLEF 4 a 4 4 Rg Address W., = Sole Manufacturers 
ATL 2B 2EE & CO >» 221 Cl 1 i : Mi a 3s, 
- : so seahchad Phila. » Pa. 2% Maiden Lane, New York, 
PA : ENTS. Send for description, 


A. LEHMANN, sty itor of 


Patents, Washington 
dD. ro. No Patent, No Pa : 


Send for circular, 
Retail pee » $1,000, S275 5. Beau- 


PIANOS tii? ve Pianos. $125. 7},.%135. 
“at pea ORGANS ats Stops, 


only $115; New 9 Stops, only #5750. Illustrated 
Newspaper with muchinformation free ‘lease adk oe 3s 


D: ANIEL F. BEATTY, WASHINGTON, N. J. 


62 PIECES MUSIC $1, 


he latest volume of MusicaL Hovks contains 35 be ae 


only 














tifa songs and 27 choice instrumental pieces. All new 
and by the best composers. The pieces are tor Piano or 
Organ, and are full musie size (would cost, separately, 
ov 0.) Elegantly printed, and bound in cloth, gilt 
and 1 edges. Sent, post- oo for $l (cash o ups.) 
GEO. W, RICHARDSON & CO., 37 Temple Place, Boston, 


84 Self-Inking P 
u vith soot 
ice 


ind 1 
i HOOVER. Pui 


AND FAN 


FOR 


inting 
o. 







wd te 





larger sizes 
¢ list for stamp 
LADELPHIA, Pa. 


VW y ‘ 
CY WOODS 
AMATEURS. 

toge ther with books of 
Designs. Send 3¢ stamp for latest Catalogue 
list. GEO. W. READ & CO., 

186—200 Lewis Street 





f 


RARE 
Megant 
and price 


» New York. 






STEREOPTICONS ot all 
Vie ws illustrating every ~ for PU 
BITIONS, &er [A profitable ir 
with small capital. ae , Lante rns for 
Schools and Ilome Amuse: ment. 74-page Ji. 
togue free. McAllister, M’ ‘t's. Optician, 49 Nassa 


BOYS 


make money very 
fast and enjoy it, ¥ 
printing cards, eer 2 age. KELSEY & Co. 
etc, Meriden, Conr 


r 100 EMBOSSED. PICTURES 


Rah rosa Is, &e. 


and prices. 


> 





kinds 

IBLI 
Jor aman 
s. Sunday 












ckag Ana y uit pond i. 2or 16 sh e : 

FL UORAL SURPRISES, fine, 10,15 and 25ets. each. 
italogne for stamp. Beautitul XMAS and ‘BIRTH- 
ARDS, in eat variety, 6, 10 and 12 cents each. 





ALLACE PHELPS & Co. , Box 47, Chicago. 


~—s ALL DO IT! 


BUY by CAXTON PRESS. 
Ss o-inking, only $13. 
cote MILAN PRESSES, ero Ink- 
ing. from $25 to $56; will do th 

of a $250 Press. Presses from $3 
Stamp for catalogue. CURTIS 
MITCHELL, 15 Federal Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Established 1847. 


Beautiful Holiday Present for 50c, 
‘atus, containing all the necessary 
fame, Negative, Albumen paper, 
This apparatus is sosimple that any 
Boy or ‘Girle an photograph perfectly at once. Price 

post-paid. WORTH BROTHERS, 723 Sixth Street, New ‘York. 


PATENTS. 


In connection with the publication of the Scientific 
American, we continue to act as Solicitors for Patents, 
Caveats, Trade-Marks, Copvrights, ete., for the United 
States, Canada, Cuba, England, France, Germany, ete, 
In this line of business we have had thirty-three 
years’ experience. 

Patents obtained throus thusare noticed in the Scientific 
American. This large and splendidly 

yaner shows the current progress of Se 
an enormous ciren Ss 
ar, post-paid: single copies 10 cents. 
fos sk-etores sand News-offices, 

Can I obtain a patent? The quic 
way to obtain a satisfactory ans y wit 
write te us (Munn € Co.), desc 
small sketch. All we need isto get the idea. We willim- 
mediately answer, and give the necessary instructions. 
For this advice we make no charge. 

We also send free our Hand-Book 

aws, Patents, Caveats, Trade-Marks, 
how proe ured, with hints for obtaining advances on in- 
ventions. Address MU NN & CO., Publishers of the 
| Seientific American, 37 Park Row, New York. 
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Complete Pho- 




















very inter- 
eriptions 
Sold at all 
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*kest and best 
ont expense, is to 
invention, with a 
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about the Patent 
their costs, and 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTING. | 


Press § 


C EXHI-| 


ted weekly | 


ox dN DEXICAL SILVER SOAP. 


or Cleaning and Polishing Silver and Plated Ware, 
Window Glass, Mirrors, Marble, Paint, &e. This is the 
most convenient and effective preparation tor these pur- 
poses ever offered to the public. It may be used even by 
inexperienced lp with entire safety, 
nothing that can possibly injure the finest pl: 
wcturers and Imp ore rs 











Many of our largest Manuti il- 
ver and Plhiuted wv ave have used this Soup,and ha ven 
it by 1e a og tlified approval, 
| U IN.—The origimal and only genuine l 
Bn ae wh world-wide as the INDEXICAL "SIL ‘ E R 
SOAP, and is the only proper thing to use for cleaning 
Silver, Llectro-l’lated Goods, Marble, Jewelry, Statuary, 
&e. Made only by ROBINSON BROS. & CO.; Boston. 








HUNT BROS., New England Gen. Agents, 


0s Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
ear ere analogue, 


“MADAME GRISWOLD’ 


LADY AGENTS WANTED FOR 








21 E. 16th St, 
New York. 


EE 


AY 








Any of above goods sent by mail, postage paid. eel re 











ceipt of list price. Send for Descriptive Cireular, Perm 
nent and profitable emplovment for ladies. Exclus 
territory given. c AUTION.— All Corsets manufact 
by me have the Stamp and Trade. Mark inside. Re!ia 
information of anu ie Ve ments sé we t my address 
be suitably rewarded or eseriptive Cirenlar addres 
main Thee. M AD: AME GRISW OLD. 

Me 21K. 16th Street, N.Y: 





| is per 
anch offie e44W inter 


100,000 


BS to oa a day sure. 


Street, Boston, Mass. _ 
Men, Women, Boys and_Girls ™ 
send 20e. for Silver Wallet. © 
25e. for splendid Silk Handk 

chief ey” Jearn how to ma » free 
8. T. BUCK, Milton 





Rev. 














